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Permanence and Pure Breds 


“My losses in the April storm alone 
ran 25 per cent and for the whole 
winter averaged at least 10 per cent 
more,” a Wyoming sheepman said to 
me this spring. He was talking of 
ewe losses for his lambing season had 
Questioning brought 
out the information that he had de- 
cided to stick the winter out on the 
open range, even though the grass was 
nearly non-existent, rather than ship 


not yet opened. 


to the Southwest, and that his reserve 
supplies of feed were short for even a 
moderate winter. The unseasonable- 
ness and intensity of the November 
storm that drifted 100,000 sheep to- 
gether in one instance proved to be 
only a forerunner of what was to fol- 
low all winter, and until well along in 
April. A Utah sheepman after having 
lambed several thousand ewes on the 
range, during the April storms, could 
scarcely count a lamb in his outfit. 
Contrasting these cases with those 
of another Wyoming sheepman, whose 
weather conditions, if anything, were 
worse, and with numerous Idaho and 
Utah flockmasters, who lambed under 
cover, we find that the latter had little, 
if any more loss, of lambs and prac- 
tically no ewe loss, because of climatic 
adversities, the past season. However, 
the shortness of the range man’s lamb 
crop cannot be entirely accredited to 
the bad weather last spring; much of 
the mischief had been done the pre- 
ceding fall, when blizzards slowed up 


By L. L. Heller 


the rams and prevented many ewes 
ever getting in lamb. The ewes that 
were shed-lambed were generally bred 
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Insurance where the Water Holes Fail 


earlier and cold weather did not hinder 
the process. 
In any Intermountain state you run 


across dozens of such contrasts, and 
the cause is that the woolgrower, who 
has marked from 90 to 125 per cent 
of lambs is in the sheep business to 
stay and has taken out some cheap in- 
surance against losses, in the form of 
feed supplies, lambing sheds and win- 
ter headquarters. 

Lloyds, of London, are known the 
world over for their willingness to 
cover any kind of a risk, provided the 
premium is high enough; but I will 
venture the guess they would not in- 
sure the sheepmen against loss from 
storms for many times what feed and 
shelter would cost. 

Fortunes were made in days gone 
by by migrating sheepmen, but as the 
country settled up, water and range 
became scarcer, the cost of operating 
higher and the risks consequently 
greater, the longer headed flockmast- 
ers began early to get permanent head- 
quarters, water holes and lambing 
grounds, as well as winter range and 
hay lands, under their control. The 
days of profitably starting and running 
the sheep business on a shoe string, 
which as a witty shearer described as 
“A few old yows, a Mexican sheep- 
herder, and a lame dog” were passing, 
and they realized it. Our best sheep- 
men today have investments in ranches 
and equipment worth several times the 
value of their flocks, that once were 
practically their only outlay. However, 
securing deeded land for winter range 











The Quealy Sheep Barn at Cokeville, Wyoming, Carries the Idea of Permanency 
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or feeding, water supply or lambing 
grounds has proved to be only the first 
step towards permanency in the sheep 
business. No sooner were the ranches 
acquired than the owner discovered 
that he must increase the income from 
lambs and wool to take care of the 
added overhead. Putting down wells 
and improving the water supply so that 
the range might more fully be used 
and the number of sheep carried in- 
creased, helped to do this in some in- 
stances. Surrounding the range with 
wolf-proof fencing has reduced losses, 
increased carrying capacity and re- 
duced herding charges, particularly in 
the Southwest. This has been the 
Texas sheepmen’s solution of the prob- 
lem and as the remainder of the free 
range is homesteaded and bought back 
by the stockmen it may be in the 
Northwest. Corrals, close enough to- 
gether on the winter range so that one 
could always be reached in a blizzard, 
helped on stormy, exposed ranges. 
Lambing sheds, where the drop could 
be sheltered for a week or two, or until 
the lambs were strong enough to take 
care of themselves, were the recourse 
of other sheepmen, as already indi- 
cated. 

Substantial and well-kept rather 
than elegant buildings are an indica- 
tion of sound business ability on the 
part of the every-day sheepman. The 
showman may have use for a “show 
case.” It may pay him handsomely, 
for he has high-priced stock for sale 
and must show it to best advantage. 
But such cases are exceptions; good 
houses on the ranch are infrequent, 
too many of our sheepmen preferring 
to live in town. No business can be 
handled from a distance as well as 
from “on the ground” and life on the 
ranch might not prove so unbearable, 
despite social disadvantages, if the 
ranch house always had modern im- 
provements. 

A supply of cottonseed cake, grain 
or hay to carry the bands through per- 
iods of deep snow, has not only been 
cheap insurance to many sheepmen 
against disastrous losses, but has added 
to the length and strength of staple 
and increased the lamb crop that has 
been marketed. 
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Better breeding stock, which has 
largely come to mean pure bred, has 
helped sheepmen all over the West. 
The size of our fine wool sheep has 
been greatly increased and_ their 
strength and hardiness added to 
through use of Rambouillet blood. Our 
market lamb crop has increased in 
weight, quality and early maturity 
through the use of Hampshire, Cots- 
wold and Lincoln rams. Who can say, 
what part of the fame of the Idaho 
lamb is due to our past importations 
of Hampshire blood? A superior type 
of crossbred sheep has been developed 
through crossing Lincolns and Cots- 
wolds with our Rambouillets that fits 
into our conditions remarkably well. 
Verily, we have made progress in the 
last third of a century, through better 
sheep. More of us need them in the 
days ahead, and not even tight money 
is excuse enough for not having them, 
for they make for efficiency and long- 
evity of the sheep business. Thank 
goodness it is no longer a question of 
“Can we afford better stock?” but “Can 
we afford to be without it?” 





JUNE WOOL CONSUMPTION 





Washington, D. C., July 30—A drop 
in wool consumption of nearly 17,000,- 
000 pounds from the average for the 
six months of 1920 is seen in figures 
for June, 1920, released by the Bureau 
of Markets, United States Department 
of Agriculture. According to the re- 
port, 46,000,000 pounds of wool, grease 
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wool equivalent, entered into manufac. 
ture during that month, compared with 
55,000,000 pounds for the correspond. 
ing month last year. 

The decrease in wool consumption 
is a result of the curtailment of oper: 
ations which began in the textile many. 
facturing industry in May and became 
more extensive in June. Many mill 
have been running on a short-week 
schedule, while some have suspended 
operations entirely, the suspensions in 
many cases being for an indefinite per- 
iod. Lack of orders, cancellations and 
deferred shipments are given as pri- 
mary causes for the unstable situa- 
tion. 

A comparison of the relative con- 
sumption of the different grades with 
figures for preceding months show that 
fine wools not only continue to hold 
first place in demand, but appear to 
be recovering the points lost a few 
months ago. The percentages for June 
are: Fine, 31.5 per cent; %4 blood, 15.0 
per cent; 3% blood, 15.5 per cent; 4 
blood, 20.8 per cent ; low, 2.9 per cent; 
carpet, 13.9 per cent; and grade not 
stated, less than %4 of 1 per cent. The 
percentages for May were: Fine, 305 
per cent; % blood, 16.2 per cent; % 
blood, 16.7 per cent; % blood, 20.8 per 
cent; low, 3.2 per cent; carpet, 12 per 
cent. 

Of the total reported, the amounts 
by conditions were: Grease wool, 
33,940,086 pounds ; scoured wool, 5,477, 
628 pounds; pulled 1,262,206 
pounds. 


wool, 




















The J. E. Smith Headquarters, Pilot Rock, Oregon, Substantial and Attractive 
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August, 1920 
ENGLISH WOOLS SELL WELL 





Several country fairs have been held 
during the week, the same features 
being in evidence as have been noted 
in recent The gap between 
deep wools and fine Downs gets wider, 
and there is nothing to indicate that 
this difference is likely to be narrowed 
in the immediate future. Indeed, un- 
der an expanding demand for 50’s and 
upwards, Downs have again made a 
new record, while deep wools are mov- 
ing to a still lower basis. On the one 
hand we have some growers well satis- 
fied with the prices they are making, 
and on the other there are many who 
cannot understand why their wools are 
neglected. Elsewhere in this issue we 
refer to the special demand for Downs, 
and it is quite evident that these wools 
are being taken by firms who must 
have them, price being a secondary 
consideration. 

The outstanding sale of the week 
was that held at Blandford, in Dorset- 
shire, where a keen demand was ex- 
perienced for the best grade wools, 
washed Dorset Down ewes making 
from $1.16 to $1.3714, and teg wool 
$1.13 to $1.28; while unwashed ewes 
made up to $1.10; and unwashed tegs 
92 cents. Dorset Down washed lambs’ 
wool reached $1.09, and unwashed 97 
cents. Southdown washed ewes made 
from $1.18 to $1.29; lambs up to $1.09; 
cross bred ewes $1.06 to $i.11,. and 
lambs up to 85 cents. Some 50,000 


issues. 
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fleeces were disposed of. 

Another good sale took place at 
Dorchester last Monday, when 150,000 
fleeces were offered. Here again the 
demand for Downs was of the keenest, 
the wools selling anywhere from $1.16 
to $1.30, lambs realizing 92 cents to 
$1.04. Even Down cross bred fleeces 
made from $1.14 to $1.18. 

At Chichester, where a very good lot 
of Down wools is always offered, the 
top price realized last Tuesday was 
$1.23, but an average was $1.08 to 
$1.14 for good teg fleeces. 

About 75,000 fleeces were pitched 
at Wellington yesterday. Shropshires 
made $1 per lb.; Suffolk, $1.06; Kerry, 
$1.04; cross bred, 94 cents; and Welsh, 
60 cents. 

At Carlisle, yesterday, demand was 
slow, but a fair proportion of the 
wool offered was sold. The following 
were the prices realized: Cheviot 
hoggs, washed, 86 cents to 92 cents; 
unwashed, 68 cents to 70 cents ; Cheviot 
wethers, washed, 76 cents to 78 cents; 
unwashed, 62 cents to 64 cents; half 
bred hoggs, washed, 72 cents to 76 
cents, unwashed, 54 cents to 58 cents; 
half bred wethers, washed, 64 cents to 
66 cents, unwashed, 50 cents to 52 
cents. Crosses and blackfaced met 
with no demand.—‘‘Wool Record” 
(Bradford), July 15, 1920. 





The Fifth Annual Ram Sale will be 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah, Aug. 30, 
31 to Sept. 1, 2, 1920. 














Some Butterfield Rams for the Salt Lake Ram Sale 
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CONSUMPTION AND IMPORTS OF 

WOOL 

1920 

Consumption Imports 
January —. 72,917,000 41,950,000 
February ............_63,700,000 26,103,000 
March — .. 67,900,000 33,032,000 
TROT iets 66,900,000 54,086,000 
oe 58,600,000 13,389,000 
TI Cccsiniaitonseichaas | ea 
Totals ...............376,017,000 168,560,009 

1919. 
Consumption Imports* 
January ................38,253,000 28,141,000 
February ............ 27,303,000 20,415,000 
March 21,437,000 
ee . 44,497,000 36,782,000 
May 44,898.000 
TROD sites 2 SROUOOO kee 
‘i: ene 164,967,000 151,673,000 


*Total imports of wool to the U. S. 
include about 100,000,000 Ibs. of carpet 
wools per year which do not enter 
clothing manufacture to any appreci- 
able extent. The totals of imports are 
for the first five months of the year 
only. 





I. C. C. REVERSES DECISION ON 
LOADING AND UNLOADING 





3y decision which has just been is- 
sued, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission holds that the collection of 
separate charges for loading and un- 
loading is unreasonable and awards 
reparation for past shipments. The 
stockyards are terminals of the car- 
riers. 

This is the result of a long hard 
fight involving several hearings before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the passage of the Cowan amend- 
ment to the Transportation Act. 





Nevada stockmen have reached the 
conclusion that Federal regulation of 
the remaining public domain in all the 
Western states would be very difficult 
to obtain, consequently the Live Stock 
Association is working upon special 
legislation for the central, eastern 
and southern sections of the state. 
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Of course, the sheepmen have not $3,00 
bought any hay yet, and will not unti 
late, if at all. Rather the risk of , 
heavy loss of sheep on the desert, than c 
the sure financial loss from feeding tog Mab 
high-priced hay. a fir 
E. R. McCLURE, furtl 
stan 
FEED GOOD IN OREGON en 
the | 
et The range in the central Oregon and 
io country has seldom been in a better resu 
A Bunch of Bullard Rams condition than it is this year. This, Arn 
; di coupled with the fact that the lamb in tl 
IN THE CASPER COUNTRY Prof. Hill. This was a great success crop will run around 60 to 75 per cent,} — brok 
and very well attended by the wool- means that there will be lots of good burr 
The abundance of snow and moisture growers. Grading of wool, shrinkage lambs for sale locally this fall. Indi eae 
which fell last winter and spring has of wools, culling of flocks, breeding of colle ave tht Gh scoot of & ate 
made the range better than has been’ sheep, market reports, etc., were dis- financial condition, speculators will find as 
seen in this part for a great many conten. . it difficult to operate in the country put 
years. G. M. PENLEY, this fall, so that it is possible that a) cow: 
Owing to the severity of the winter County Agricultural Agent. large number of lambs will be shipped 
and spring and the scarcity of feed the out. Advices received from some of } HA’ 
losses in both cattle and sheep was very IN SOUTHERN IDAHO the lamb buyers indicate that they will 
heavy. As a whole this county can not be able to secure money to oper- 
only count on about a 50 per cent lamb The sheepmen of southern Idaho are ate, and accordingly, some of the A 
crop. still holding on gamely, waiting either sheepmen are planning on shipping to mane 
This spring we reorganized the for the clouds to roll by or the lightn- Chicago, or the river markets. os 
County Wool Growers’ Association and ing to strike. The carefully worked ; : aie ake es i“ 
we now have a far better and larger out plan for financing the wool clip is sept geas Ghee eu st 
association than we have ever had be- not affording any relief in this section, the big markets, they are somewhat Thi 
fore. One of the chief pieces of work as the local bankers had already en- afraid of getting their feet wet in this | por 
which the association is now attempt- dorsed so much paper for the sheep- joy game. However, it is tentatively duc 
ing is that of securing stock trails from men that they (the bankers) are not planned, if conditions will warrant, to 1,60 
all summer ranges to the various ship- sleeping well, even with the advantage have 15 or 20 of the sheepmen each ley 
ping points. This work is of vital im- of Idaho’s cool nights. Last fall the put in a deck of lambs as a test ship- and 
portance at this time to all stockmen inspectors for the loan companies were ment, sending them on to Omaha or ing 
as the range land is being taken up so exceedingly busy trying to place new Chicago. Investigations conducted by son 
rapidly by homesteaders. loans and increase old ones. Now they the First Nations! Bank of Bead dee =e 
Through the services of Prof. J. A. are just as busy looking after the ship- that the cost of putting the average aro 
Hill, wool specialist, University of ments of lambs. central Oregon lamb on the Omaha or 
Wyoming, much has been done to show Feed conditions on the summer Chicago market will run from $1.50 to 1,0 
the sheepmen the necessity of culling range are good, and the prospects for $2 per head. With this basis to work | 
out their low producing ewes. At shear- fall feed on the desert are also good. on, sheepmen will be in a position to 
ing time a consecutive number of As the crops are heavy on the irrigated figure as to whether selling on the ( 
fleeces were weighed of several of the projects there will be an unusually range or shipping to market will work lan 
flocks in the county, usually a hundred large amount of fall feed available for to their best advantage. Lambs and tot 
fleeces just as they came from the feeding lambs. And if the financial sheep generally are in very good com thi 
shearers. From this data which we _ end of it can be arranged there will be dition and a carload of wethers just be 
accumulated we had fleeces ranging a big demand for feeder lambs. No sent from Bend to Portland topped the me 
all the way from three to seventeen feeder lambs have been contracted for market and were pronounced A No. ! at 
pounds. This at once shows where as yet, but 11 cents seems to be the tuff. R. A. W. shi 
much good can be done through cull- price most generally talked of. lon 
ing. With last season’s high hay prices bu 
July 8th, 9th and 10th we held a_ acting as a spur the ranchers are still Fifth Annual Ram Sale August 9%, ; Sa 
wool school in Casper, conducted by feeling rather independent. 31, September 1, 2, 1920. W 
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$3,000 FINE FOR SHEEP HERDER 
CARELESS WITH FIRE 


Cc. E. Arneson, a sheepherder of 
Mabton, Wash., recently agreed to pay 
a fine of $3,000 rather than to carry 
further in the courts a case of long 
standing between him and the U. S. 
Forest Service, arising out of a dis- 
astrous forest fire which occurred in 
the Okanogan National Forest in 1917, 
and which the forest officials claimed 
resulted from Arneson’s carelessness. 
Arneson was tending a band of sheep 
in the Hidden Lake section when fire 
broke out, secured great headway and 
burned for weeks, destroying many 
thousands of acres of timber. There 
was nothing but circumstantial evi- 
dence to prove the man guilty, and he 
put up a stubborn fight in the Federal 
court at Spokane. G. N. A. 





HAY CROP ONE-FOURTH LARGER 
IN EASTERN WASHINGTON 


A 25 per cent increase over last 
year’s hay crop is predicted for this 
season by H. A. Glen, Northern Pacific 
agent at Yakima, who estimates the 
total production at 15,000 carloads. 
This is in distinct contrast to early re- 
ports, which indicated a somewhat re- 
duced output. Already, on July 14, 
1,600 carloads had rolled out of the val- 
ley from Ellensburg to Kennewick, 
and it was all new hay, none of it be- 
ing carry-over from the previous sea- 
son. Most of it went to Puget Sound 
markets, and the price will average 
around $25 per ton. G. N. A. 





1,000 CARLOADS YAKIMA’S LAMB 
CROP 





One thousand carloads of sheep and 
lambs are estimated as the season’s 
total from the Yakima valley, and al- 
though only about 75 carloads had 
been shipped before July 15, the ship- 
ments for that month were forecasted 
at from 150 to 175 carloads. The early 
shipments included four carloads be- 
longing to Kohler & Whipple of Ellens- 
burg, seven to George W. Hopkins of 
Satus, and 15 to Ellis Regan, from 
White Swan and Cle Elum. About the 
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middle of the month Tom Smith ship- 
ped 22 carloads from Cle Elum, and 
Alex Taylor nine cars from Ellens- 
burg. B. L. Kays intended to ship 
four cars out of White Swan and six 
out of Yakima July 22; E. F. Benson, 
state agricultural commissioner, had 
seven cars for shipment from Yakima 
on the same date; and about July 29 
25 carloads were scheduled out of the 
Naches valley, including 10 carloads 
belonging to Longmire Brothers, and 
five each to George Chambers, Ben 
Agor and Rennie Brothers. Practical- 
ly all of the “hothouse” lamb crop goes 
to Chicago, but of the total shipments 
about two-thirds find markets on 


Puget Sound. G. N. A. 





OREGON SHEEPMAN HOPES FOR 
BETTER TIMES 





This season, in connection with last 
winter, which was the hardest in 
history, is and has been one of the 
most discouraging periods I have ever 
experienced in the sheep business dur- 
ing the twenty-one years that I have 
been engaged in same. 

The feed bill last winter was nearly 
doubled and the overhead expense is 
still increasing. On top of all these 
troubles the wool market without any 
apparent reason is stagnant and Uncle 
Sam, through the medium of the Asso- 
ciated Press, is advertising that he will 
sell millions of dollars worth of tinned 
meats below pre-war prices. He does 
not seem to take into consideration the 
fact that sheepmen during the flush 
times paid large income taxes to help 
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pay for these same tinned meats and 
that, by the fact that he is offering to 
sell these meats at a very low price, 
the market will be further demoralized. 

Personally, I am in the sheep busi- 
ness to stay because I know that the 
same, if engaged in over a given period 
of years will prove profitable and be- 
cause I consider the business of raising 
wool and mutton a very interesting 
and commendable business. 

The forage in this part of the coun- 
try is very good and most of the sheep 
which I have seen are in excellent con- 
dition, and in view of the fact that 
we have an enormous hap crop in 
sight believe that sheepmen will be 
able to get their sheep through next 
winter for considerable less money. 
Some of them, however, are discour- 
aged with the many difficulties en- 
countered in the production of wool 
and mutton and are going to quit. This 
fact, coupled with the one that the 
lamb crop of the Northwest is fully 40 
per cent short, will cause the price of 
sheep to increase very materially in 
the next six months. 

My advice to all sheepmen who have 
range and equipment adequate to the 
needs of their business, is to continue 
to operate to full capacity, for, in my 
opinion, there is a bright day coming 
soon. I would like to see every sheep- 
man in the United States stand behind 
the National Woolgrowers Association, 
for I believe this said association to 
be the most beneficial organization for 
them which has ever been organized 
to date. 

Fred W. Falconer. 








King Stud Ewes for Salt Lake 
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An Idaho Sheepman’s Philosophy 


John Van Deusen, of Emmet, Idaho, 
dropped into the big sheep house at 
Chicago late in July in advance of the 
vanguard of the Van Deusen Bros. 
lambs, among the best that come off 
Western grass. As usual, Van Deusen 
was optimistic. “Might be worse!” he 
ejaculated. “Wool? Yes, that’s all’s the 
matter with us just now. Just galvan- 
ize that wool market into action and 
you will see the liveliest lamb trade 
you can imagine. Where we all got 
off wrong was in concluding that our 
troubles were ended when they de- 
clared an armistice over in France. 
Now we know better and some of us 
are paying for the experience we have 
picked up meanwhile. 

“Still there is nothing incurably 
wrong. Wool will come back and 
meanwhile it is a case of wait and do 
the best we can. I know it’s tough on 
the boys who got out a little beyond 
their depth, but if they can keep afloat 
until the lifeboat comes along they 
will reach shore. It ought to teach 
us the lesson, however, that plunging 
is one bad habit ; enumerating chickens 
before they emerge from the shell an- 
other. 

“One reason for congratulation, and 
every little lump of solace in this emer- 
gency is worth picking up, is that meat 
demand is healthy. Doubtless the Eat- 
more-Lamb campaign of the National 
Wool Growers’ Association is bearing 
fruit and I have a suspicion that the 
public is beginning to realize that lamb 
is both palatable and relatively cheap. 
On this trip east I found it on the 
menu of every dining car from Idaho 
to Chicago, well cooked and generally 
well served, especially in the shape of 
chops. One morning there were nine 
of us in a Northwestern diner and five 
had lamb chops; five years ago it is 
doubtful if lamb was carried. That 
night at the hotel in Chicago we had 
excellent roast lamb and ever since I 
have noticed that it is getting into gen- 
eral circulation. It is true that they 
soak the customer in a monetary sense, 
but pork chops cost even more and if 
you order roast beef or a steak the 


By J. E. Poole 
bill is staggering. Lambs are selling 
lower than last year when I came east, 
but they have tacked an additional fif- 
teen per cent on everything in the 
shape of meats in hotels and restaur- 
ants. Somebody is getting theirs, even 
if the producer goes shy. 

“But coming back to the sheep busi- 
ness, I believe better times are ahead 
and that after we get through this 
somewhat prolonged period of read- 
justment, things will stabilize. So far 
as Idaho is concerned, we are not kick- 
ing strenuously, especially when we 
contrast our condition with that of our 
neighbors in Wyoming and Montana. 
The lamb crop is undoubtedly short 
and not up to normal condition; we 


by reducing expenses. That the live- 
stock markets of the country are over- 
manned I am confident, consequently 
retrenchment is possible. Nor are the 
commission people alone in this cost 
boosting campaign; feed yard and 
grazing charges have advanced 25 per 
cent this season. A few years ago 
when they charged us 2 cents per day 
we kicked and threatened co-operative 
pasture effort; now we step up to the 
captain’s office and settle without a 
murmur. 

“Sheepmen are up against a reduc- 
tion of production cost campaign. Just 
how it is to be accomplished is beyond 
me. Feed will adjust itself, in fact, 
cheaper hay is already a certainty; but 
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A Line of Patricks Entries 


have been through a most expensive 
winter, labor is scarce and production 
cost out of line with prices for. our 
product; yet we are alive, and if in 
addition to that our health is good, we 
should be reasonably contented. 
“Several things I do not like. Reach- 
ing Chicago I found that commissions 
had been boosted anywhere from 25 to 
50 per cent and; in my opinion, the in- 
dustry cannot stand the impost. Of 
course we want commission men to get 
three meals a day, wear decent clothes 
and have the use of a machine; but in 
my judgment they are in the same 
boat as ourselves and instead of boost- 
ing charges should meet the emergency 


labor, railroad rates, yardage commis- 
sions, in fact, every item of expense 
involved in livestock production has 
been marked up for an indefinite per- 
iod. It remains to be seen whether or 
not the industry can stand the gaff. 
My own opinion is that those who are 
firmly intrenched and have pursued a 
conservative policy will survive. Cer- 
tainly the old method of running sheep 
in haphazard fashion, without cer- 


tainty of spring or fall range, is doom- 
ed. So far as finances are concerned, 
I believe our Idaho banks will take 
care of every customer, but the man 
who has been carried by loan compan- 
ies cannot expect local banks to pull 
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him out of a hole in such emergencies 
as the present. Always you will find 
men with a disposition to get beyond 
their depth and when the props break 
they go down. When money was easy, 
four or five years ago, there was a dis- 
position to throw caution to the winds. 
While I do not think liquidation of 
drastic nature will be necessary, pres- 
ent and prospective financial condi- 
tions mean that a lot of ewes will go 
to market that under more favorable 
conditions could have been carried 
over. Of course if the wool market 
comes back this will be averted. In 
some sections lambing was poor, ewes 
got fat and will be cashed; but most 
of us are in the sheep business, must 
have flocks to continue at it and will 
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to fine wool types. There are sections 
where fine wools are best adapted to 
grazing and transportation conditions, 
but wherever succulent grass is avail- 
able to make fat lambs, the half-breed 
ewe is best adapted to our needs as we 
can market lambs the same year. Nor 
is there any assurance that present de- 
mand for fine wools will continue in- 
definitely, as nothing is more fickle 
than clothing trade. First thing we 
know fashion arbiters will decide that 
the public is to wear nifty cloth creat- 
ing a demand for quarter and three- 
eighths blood; in any event Idaho will 
get maximum results by raising mut- 
ton lambs, making wool a crop of sec- 
ondary importance. 

“Buck trade will probably be affect- 














Some Deseret Sheep Company’s Cotswolds 


do so. It is highly probable, however, 
that enough range stuff will be thrown 
on the market this coming fall to affect 
prices. There is a rule that the fall 
value of a ewe is determined by what 
lambs and wool realize, but every rule 
has exceptions and I doubt if this one 
will be effective next fall. From all 
I'can learn farm demand for ewes will 
be materially reduced compared with 
recent years. bought 
€wes in expectation of getting 75 or 
80 cents for their wool realize that 
this will be impossible, consequently 
sheep growing is less attractive. 


Farmers who 


“ 

Although fine wools have been 
commanding a substantial premium, 
this is not justification for reversion 


ed by the depression, although the 
principal Rambouillet and Hampshire 
men tell me they have no cause for 
complaint. It will be logical, however, 
for many to curtail outlay as much as 
possible by purchasing a minimum 
number of bucks. 

“T do not like the way this frozen 
New Zealand lamb is coming in. Pos- 
sibly the consumer is strong enough to 
prevent a duty on foreign meat, but in 
justice to domestic producers, if not 
to consumers, it should be branded and 
sold for what it is. And I also believe 
we are entitled to a duty on wool, pre- 
dicated on a scoured basis. 

“The farming and livestock indus- 


tries of the West are in a large measure 
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interdependent. Ranches must depend 
on livestock raisers for a hay market. 
In my recollection it has been possible 
to ship hay out only three years during 
the past twenty, and without livestock 
the rancher would be minus a market 
for his hay.” 





THE RIGHT TO CROSS PRIVATE 
LAND 





“The checker-board area of govern- 
ment and railroad owned land along 
the Union Pacific line in Wyoming has 
provoked much _ bitter contention 
among stockmen in the past, and is 
still a source of controversy between 
those leasing the railroad land and 
those who want to use the grazing on 
the government land—open to all on 
equal terms. Practical stockmen can 
appreciate the difficulty attending any 
attempts to use this government land 
if the lessee of the Union Pacific land 
stands on his rights. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that 
some stockmen want to cross this 
checker-board area to reach govern- 
ment land beyond its confines, and by 
the practical impossibility of keeping 
their herds and flock off the leased sec- 
tion during such a journey. 

“There have been numerous legal 
battles fought over this matter, and in 
a recent case, entitled Muford v. Rock 
Springs Grazing Association (Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit), it 
was held: 

“Complainant sheep-owners held not 
entitled to injunction to restrain de- 
fendant, the owner of odd-numbered 
sections of tract of grazing land, the 
even-numbered sections being unoccu- 
pied public land, from interfering with 
complainants in driving and grazing 
their sheep on its lands while going 
to and from the government sections, 
where it was shown that there were 
numerous highways across the tract in 
different directions, that the section 
and quarter corners were plainly mark- 
ed by steel posts, and that defendant 
had not interfered with the driving of 
sheep over its lands to reach the gov- 
ernment sections, but had freely given 
permits for the sam, conditioned on 
payment of a reasonable price for the 
grass consumed from its land.” 

Stockmen who want to cross the 
checker-board area, ‘or who want to 
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graze the alternate goverment sec- 
tions, must keep off leased lands or pay 
the price of the grazing consuti.ed. 
Probably this decision will not end this 
or similar disputes. Indeed, so long as 
there is any free, unregulated open 
range sandwiched in between railroad 
land, there will continue to be contro- 
versies about its use. 
—The Producer. 





COMPETITION FROM ARTIFICIAL 
WOOL UNLIKELY 


Widespread interest having been 
taken in a new artificial wool, an ex- 
haustive investigation into the proper- 
ties and merits of the fiber has been 
made by Prof. Eber Midgley, head of 
the Department of Textile Industries 
of the Bradford Technical College, 
whose main conclusions may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Prof. Midgley has demonstrated by 
machinery tests that the artificial wool 
is unsuitable for use in the spinning of 
yarn on the worsted principle, though 
he admits that there may be some 
scope for the employment of the fiber 
in the woolen industry. 


It is impos- 
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sible, however, he adds, to produce 
from artificial wool a fabric compar- 
able with one composed of pure wool. 

When compared with a low quality 
of worsted wool, artificial wool indi- 
cated a decided lack of uniformity in 
diameter, strength, and elasticity, fac- 
tors which are essential in the manu- 
facture of worsted yarns. 


In order to provide the artificial wool 
with the most favorable treatment, the 
Continental systems of combing and 
drawing were employed. The result of 
the combing was 39 per cent top and 
61 per cent noil, as compared with 82 
per cent top and 18 per cent noil in the 
case of pure wool; while the result of 
the drawing, blending it with pure 
wool, was an uneven yarn. 

By suitable manipulation a yarn cau 
be spun on the woolen principle en- 
tirely from artificial wool, but the type 
of will be thick and limited to use as 


weft. Developments can be anticipated : 


on the lines of mixing the material 
with wool and remanufactured wool 
for the purely woolen trade; but so 
long as the present supplies of cotton 
and wool are maintained, artificial wool 
and many other substitutes can not, in 
Prof. Midgley’s opinion, in any way 
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Four of Bullard Kind 


affect either the cotton or the wool 
industries—Commerce Report. 
Editor’s note: If there is a grain of 
reassurance in this “finders’ are keep- 
ers,” we didn’t even know we were 


competing with foreign chemists, too. 





PRESENT RANGE CONTROL 
UNSATISFACTORY 


Objecting to the policy of range con- 
trol as set forth by the present rules 
of the Department of Agriculture, the 
Oregon Cattle & Horse Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, at its annual convention at 
Burns, May 23 and 24, adopted reso- 
lutions requesting (1) that all cattle 
and horse range be made compact and 
permanent, with no sheep allotments 
inside their boundaries; (2) that per- 
manent drift fences be built between 
the cattle and horse allotments and the 
sheep allotments at the joint expense 
of cattle and horse raisers, the Na- 
tional Forest and sheep permittees 
whose allotments adjoin cattle and 
horse districts; and (3) that no per- 
manent right be given any person to 
graze sheep inside the boundary lines 
of cattle and horse districts, except by 
a majority vote of the permittees graz- 
ing stock in the district, even though 
a permittee may have disposed of all 
or part of his cattle and horses with 
the intention of using his range privi- 
lege for grazing sheep. The resolu- 
tion sprang from the statement of sup- 
ervisors of National Forests that the 
present cattle range may be changed, 
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Hampshires from Knollins 


either in whole or in part, to sheep 
range, provided cattlemen wish to 
change the class of stock to sheep, 
and from the warning of supervisors 
that all cattle must be kept off the per- 
manent sheep allotments outside of 
cattle and horse divisions. The change 
suggested, it was held by cattlemen, 
would cause them irreparable injury, 
and the warning mentioned cannot be 
heeded without patrolling, both night 
and day, hundreds of miles of dividing 
line between cattle and sheep ranges. 
This is impracticable and almost im- 
possible, they maintained, because of 
the high wages demanded by vaqueros. 
Execution of the policy would mean 
destruction of their business. The res- 
olution further held that the present 
ratio of range allotted to sheep is dis- 
criminatory, and that grazing privi- 
leges of the forest should be appurten- 
ant to nearby hay ranches and winter 
range. G. N. A. 





M’KENZIE MANAGER OF YAKIMA 
SHEEP CO. 


David McKenzie of Seattle, manager 
of the big Westlake public market, has 
been made manager of the Yakima 
Sheep Company, which operates one of 
the largest sheep ranches in the North- 
west. He continues his supervision of 
the market, which he rescued from im- 


pending failure. The Yakima Sheep 
Company is at present grazing 19,000 
head, from the Canadian border to the 
Horse Heaven country, and it will win- 


ter about 10,000 head. G.N. A. 





ALFALFA AND LAMBS IN CEN- 
TRAL OREGON 





Central Oregon has just completed 
one of the best cuttings of alfalfa hay 
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in its entire history, and on account 
of the favorable results received last 
year in the experimental lamb feeding 
trials, it is expected a large number of 
lambs will be fed this season. Already 
a number of hay growers have in- 
quired at their banks regarding lambs 
and have signified their intention of 
feeding out a few hundred this coming 
season. This new industry is in its 
infancy in central Oregon, and if it 
proves a success again this year, it 
will become a stable industry that will 
be of great benefit to the wool growers 
and the hay raisers alike, as it will 
provide a good market for the feeder 
end of the lamb crop, and an equally 
good market for the alfalfa growers’ 
hay. Last season men who fed their 
alfalfa hay to lambs realized from $30 
to $40 per ton, and are anxious to try 
the business again this season. 


R. A. W. 





HAY PLENTIFUL IN UINTAH 
BASIN 


While on a trip through the Uintah 
Basin country the past week with 
Governor Bamberger, we could not 
help but be impressed by the iarge 
acreage and heavy tonnage of alfalfa, 
all along the line from Duchesne to 
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Myton, Roosevelt and Vernal, includ- 
ing the interior country, and accurd- 
ing to information secured from bank- 
ers and leading citizens there is guing 
to be a big surplus of hay available 
for winter feed 

We would like to have your co -oper- 
ation to bring this to the attention of 
your members, some of whom may be 
looking for a location to feed their 
herds through the winter at a mini- 
mum expense. 

The question of cost of hay in the 
stack, together with additional cost 
for feeding out and use of meadow 
or pasture land with water is now up 
with the basin people and during the 
course of the next ten days or two 
weeks it is expected they will be abie 
to make a definite proposition. 

It is further expected that during 
your coming Ram Sale a representa- 
tive from that section will be on hand, 
duly authorized to contract for this 
class of winter feeding. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD. 





“Range Plants Poisonous to Sheep 
and Cattle” is a recent bulletin of the 
Nevada Experiment Station by C. E. 
Fleming reviewed in the annual report 
of that station. A Spanish transla- 
tion of this bulletin was also publish- 
ed. Six of the most important of the 
‘ Nevada poisonous plants are depicted 
in colors in this valuable booklet is- 
sued in the sheepmen’s interest. 
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Boston Wool Market 


By Our Boston Correspondent 


' Desultory buying, mainly of medium 
and low wools, and at very low prices, 
appears to be the salient feature of the 
present situation here. Dealers and 
manufacturers are still uncertain as to 
the real status of the market, both as 
to prices, and as to what kind and 
grades of wool are likely to be most 
in demand. The continued closing of 
so many mills, especially those of the 
American Woolen Company, leaves the 
market “in the air,” as far as the few 
light-weight season is 
Rarely have the wool experts found 
so little in the current market happen- 
ings on which to base a forecast of the 
future as now. 

With all markets glutted with me- 
dium and low wools, it is natural to 
look for low prices for such wools, and 
in this expectation buyers are not be- 
ing disappointed. An outlet is being 
found for a limited quantity of both 
wool and tops of the low order, but 
the wool trade would starve to death 
doing such a meager business. Inter- 
views with leading wool men result in 
many statements from different deal- 
ers to the effect that nothing is yet 
in sight to indicate that big revival of 
business, which everybody in the trade 
is hoping for. What wool has changed 
hands during the past month has been 
for piecing-out purposes on the part of 














A Band of Hobbs & Gillett Ewes Entered for the Salt Lake Ram Sale 


concerned: 


the mills, the only exception being 
some large speculative transactions in 
fine noils. 

Quite recently the indications are 
that the financial situation is loosen- 
ing up a little. New England banks 
outside of Boston are beginning to ask 
for wool paper again through their 
brokers, evidently attracted by the 
high money rates. This does not mean 
that rates are any lower, for they are 
not, but that the manufacturers have 
been able to clear up some of their in- 
debtedness to the banks in the big 
mill towns, and now the latter are 
looking for a share of.the big money. 


Most wool men here look to see a 
gradual habilitation of the market, 
though many express doubt as to 
whether values will do more than show 
a temporary reaction from the down- 
ward swing of May and June. As far 
as fine and half-blood wools are con- 
corned, most experts believe that they 
are to have another run during the 
coming season, but that prices will be 
modified by the possibility of getting 
increased supplies from Australia and 
the Cape. Offerings of fine pulled 
wools are already being made from 
Australia for August delivery, at very 
low prices, and it is expected that these 
will be followed before long by offer- 
ings of fleece wools. The removal by 
the Australian Government of the em- 
bargo against the shipment of wooled 
skins is understood to also remove the 
ban on skin (or pulled) wools, and 
that there is no obstacle now in the 
way of shipping wool from Australia, 
except the fact that the British Gov- 
ernment promises to monopolize the 
bulk of shipping room for the balance 
of the year. 


Another thing that points to con- 
tinued firmness (at present levels) in 
fine wools, is the result of the London 
and Liverpool auctions. Choice comb- 
ing and fine cross bred wools were 
well sustained in both markets at the 
latest auctions, while coarse cross 
breds and inferior wools were largely 
withdrawn. At the last London series 
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which closed July 16, it was estimated 
that about 40 per cent of the total of- 
ferings were withdrawn. Best advices 
from thence was that an enormous 
quantity of inferior sorts is being ac- 
cumulated in England, of the type 
usually called for by Continental man- 
ufacturers. 

Similar advices come from Australia. 
A recent reliable estimate says that 
about 1,250,000 bales of wool belong- 
ing to the British Government remain- 
ed unshipped at Australian ports at the 
close of the government control, June 
30. Of this total, fully 85 per cent was 
of the Continental type, 
cross 


so-called 
and 


pieces 


largely defective, 











Moran’s Yearlings for the Sale 


breds. As the drouth was very severe 
in the Northwest section of New South 
Wales, and in parts of Queensland, 
this will tend to still further increase 
the surplus of poor wool. 


As far as can be learned, all efforts 
to come to any agreement regarding 
further control of the Australian and 
New Zealand clips have been without 
favorable result. It is announced that 
auction sales will be resumed about 
October 1, and that all markets will 
be open to American buyers. The 
most serious suggestion yet made, as 
far as its possible effect on the wool 
growers of this country are concerned. 
is that the Australian wool growers 
will be willing to sell the new clip 
wools at or near the prices paid by 
the British Government during the 
past three years. This was an aver- 
age of 1514 pence, the top price being 
around 30 pence, or 60 cents. 

Some importers are already talking 
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a clean cost of something like an even 
dollar for good Australian wools, while 
at 30 pence, the clean cost would be 
far below present prices for the best 
wools in this country. Good comb- 
ing wools are now being bought in 
the Cape Colony for shipment to this 
country at about $1.30 clean landed 
cost. From these straws it will be 
seen that the outlook is not bright for 
a return to the high price levels which 
prevailed prior to last May. 

So little has been done in the vari- 
ous houses along Summer Street, that 
almost a holiday air has prevailed much 
But for the fact that 
many of the houses have secured a 
moderate amount of consignments, the 
market would have been dull indeed. 
Manufacturers have shown very little 
interest at all times, and though the 
end of July saw a broadening of the 
inquiry, there was still lacking any sug- 
gestion of covering for the new light- 


of the time. 


weight season. 

It is true that the agents of the 
British Government, Messrs. Francis 
Willey & Company, have been able to 
dispose of several thousand bales of 
the Australian wools held in Boston. 
Since July 1, the sales of these wools 
have reached something like 8,000 
bales. These have been taken by mills, 
as there was nothing in the turnover 
for dealers. It is supposed that fur- 
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ther concessions have been made to 
buyers as the quality became less de- 
sirable, as it was not expected that the 
picked over end would bring full prices. 
The suspension of public wool auc- 
tions by the government during July 
and August has had a good effect on 
the market, though the government 
has continued to sell small lots of wool 
through the medium of sealed bid sales. 
Word has just come from Washington 
as this is written that the high bids 
on all the lots in the sealed bid sale 
of July 22 had been accepted, in ac- 
cordance with the recommendation of 
the Boston officials. Another sealed 
bid sale is to be held August 25, at 
which about 700,000 pounds of wool is 
to be offered. Another sealed bid sale 
will follow in September, which will 
clean up the small lots that are avail- 
able for sale in this manner. 
Territory wools are being consigned 
as fast as the money can be found to 
finance them, and the way seems to 
be now opened for every grower to 
either consign his wool to some East- 
ern house, or to secure a loan on it at 
home. Rarely has so little fleece wool 
been in the Boston market as at this 
moment. Dealers say that they are 
getting scattering clips by actual pur- 


chase, but the volume is small com- 











Some Rambouillets of the Cunningham Sheep & Land Co., Pilot Rock, Oregon, for the 
Salt Lake Ram Sale. 
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pared with the whole weight avail- 
able. 

General opinion is that renewed 
activity is not to be expected until 
after Labor Day, at least. The market 
seems to be waiting for the opening 
of the light-weight season in men’s 
wear goods, and until that occurs and 
some idea as to the way that buyers 
will respond to the new lines has been 
gleaned, there seems little likelihood 
of increased sales or an advance in 
prices. 





PENN. FINE DELAINE AT 75 
CENTS 


There is very little movement in 
wool in this territory. Last week one 
carload of fine wool from Greene 
County, Penn., was sold in Philadel- 
phia—the fine Delaine at 75 cents and 
the clothing at 68 cents Bids for sev- 
eral carloads of fine wools at 60 cents 
have been refused. Wool cannot ke 
bought at present for less than 75 
cents, but the general opinion is that 
70 cents will take some of it a littic 
later. E. S. BAYARD, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MEXICAN LAMBS FOR COLORADO 


Nearly everybody made a _ poor 
marking this year, 60-65 per cent being 
an exceptional figure on the Western 
slope. The summer range is plentiful 
and sheep and lambs will be in good 
shape and fat by shipping time, 
September 20 to October 20. 

Quite a number of Mexican lambs 
have been contracted at 11 cents, to 
be delivered October 1. Range sheep 
are being offered for sale quite liber- 
ally, but there is no demand at the 
present time. 

A. GLENN, 
Sapinero, Colo. 





PHOTO AWARD 


Chas. J. Belden, Z-T- Ranch, Pitch- 
fork, Wyo., won the $5. prize for June. 
This picture will be reproduced in a 
later issue. 
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Our Australian Letter 


By R. H. Harrowell 


As regards conditions in April, pre- 
vailing in southern Queensland, that 
portion embracing Bolon, Cunnamulla 
and Woororooka, is in a most deplor- 
able condition, owing to the extent of 
the drouth, which started in November, 
1918. Very little rain has fallen since. 
Most big holdings are sending their 
sheep to the northern country. In 
Mitchell, Charleville, Surat, Coomrith 
and St. George areas, it is necessary 
to shepherd the flocks, owing to the 
prevalence of wild dogs, which are be- 
coming very numerous throughout 
southern Queensland, large numbers of 
young sheep and calves being killed 
by the pests. Most stock routes in 
the southern districts are closed, ow- 
ing to the drought. 

In New South Wales, the whole of 
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the west, north and the northwestern 
portions are suffering severely, from 
Moree to the Murray. From Bourke 
to Goondiwindi cattle and sheep are 
dying in great numbers. For hundreds 
of miles not a blade of grass is to be 
seen. The country on the lower Paroo 
and the Warrego Rivers is all dry, and 
the Darling River below Bourke is rep- 
resented only by a chain of water- 
holes. Some big stations in the Coon- 
able district have practically no stock. 
Those that usually carried 100,000 head 
are now carrying only 10,0000 and even 
those were in a starving condition. The 
only stock being kept alive were a few 
sheep for which the Mulga scrub had 
to be felled. Millions of acres in the 


western Darling country have beep 
abandoned. From other parts of New 
South Wales comes the same story. 
Many holdings are without a sign 
of life. 

Unfortunately, winter is now so 
close at hand, that even if good rains 
fall there is the risk of any resulting 
growth being checked or killed by 
frost, so the outlook is very bad, in- 
deed. 

It is during seasons like the present 
that much glib talk is indulged in about 
the unprovident pastoralist, who neg- 
lects in good seasons to provide for the 
bad. There are many instances in 
which provision can be made—and is 
made, but there are vast areas of sheep 
country now affected by the drought 
on which the preservation of fodder is 
not a commercial proposition. 

To preserve fodder on a scale big 
enough to save large flocks during a 
real “old man” drought would require 
the employment of labor under condi- 
tions which are impossible owing to 
rates of wages and the general attitude 
of labor nowadays. The question of 
artificially feeding sheep through long 
periods of drought is a very vexed one. 
The practice, more often than not, only 
ends in sending good money after bad, 
inasmuch as the sheep eventually die 
despite the heavy expenditure on feed. 
The matter, however, is receiving at- 
tention, and quite recently the Agri- 
cultural Commissioner for the Wheat 
3elt of western Australia carried out 
some experiments to ascertain whether 
sheep could be maintained in a healthy 
condition for four or five months on 
chaffed hay alone, there being no inten- 
tion of attempting to fatten the sheep 
or prevent it losing some condition 
Summarized, the conclusions to be 
drawn from the three experiments are: 

(1) That sheep, not in lamb, and 
averaging about 80 pounds, can be kept 


in a thrifty condition during the sum- Jj 


mer on 1 pound of good chaffed hay 
per day. 

(2) That larger rations are not 
warranted when the object of hand 
feeding is to carry sheep over a limit- 
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ed period from a time of scarcity to 
one of plenty. 

(3) That a daily ration of three- 
fifths-pound whole oats is not of itself 
sufficiently bulky unless coarse feed 
is available. 

(4) That in-lamb ewes (80-90 lbs.) 
can be carried over during the summer 
months in a thrifty condition on three- 
fifths-pound whole oats provided they 
have access to stubble straw. 

(5) That if the production de- 
mands, due to lamb bearing, are to be 
met by the food supply, a ration of 
l-pound chaffed hay will require to be 
supplemented with oat grain. 

(6) That feeding oat grain influ- 
ences the production of bigger and 
stronger lambs. 

(7) That when the sheep are en- 
tirely handfed, the ration should con- 
sist of a mixture of chaffed hay and 
grain, and if a ton of chaffed hay can 
be purchased or produced at half, or 
less than half, the cost of a ton of oat 
grain, it can economically form the 
bulk of the ration. 

(8) An ample supply of salt should 
always be provided for sheép on stub- 
bles or other bulky dry feed. 

Winchcombe Carson, Ltd., the well 
known wool brokers of New South 
Wales and Queensland, have published 
their Annual Wool Review, from which 
I take the following statistical Aus- 
tralian Production of Wool. 


Production 
Season. Bales 
1913-1914, July 1st to June 30th... 1,966,576 
1914-1915, July 1st to June 30th..... 1,790,000 
1915-1916, July 1st to June 30th... 1,484,000 
1916-1917, July 1st to June 30th..... 1,722,000 
1917-1918, July 1st to June 30th... 1,907,331 
1918-1919, July 1st to June 30th..... 2,030,916 
1919-1920, July 1st to June 30th......a2,000,000 


a—Estimated. 


An Australian bale weighs approximately 
330 pounds. 


AVERAGE VALUE PER BALE OF WOOL 
IN AUSTRALIA 
During five war and four pre-war years. 
The war period: 


1914-15 1215 7 
1915-16 (partly British purchase)......16 10 10 

1916-17 (under British purchase)....21 12 8 

1917-18 (under British purchase).....22 8 5 

1918-19 (under British purchase).....22 11 11 
The pre-war period: 

1910-11 














‘ 1210 4 
1911-12 1115 5 
2) 13 13 1 
PO, ciciniccke ee 13 411 
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Douglas, Wyo., Aug. 7, 1920. 
National Wool Grower: 


Weather conditions during July and 
up to date have been very favorable 
to livestock. Feed on the range is 
abundant and is curing up well in most 
sections. Local showers have furnish- 
ed some surface water and prevented 
the range from drying up too rapidly 
during the hot weather. Temperatures 
have been erratic with some days very 
hot. The amount of stock, both sheep 
and cattle, on the range is very small; 
naturally what are here are doing very 
well and laying on flesh. The small 
crop of lambs will be good weight this 
fall. Demand for feeders is already 
appearing, and reports are that some 
contracts have been made at 10 and 
some at 11 cents. But money is very 
tight and best advices are that banks 
and loan companies that usually finance 
feeders are making no promises as yet. 
Reports from Colorado indicate good 
crops of hay and beets, as well as grain 
and potatoes, which should afford funds 
to handle feeders when they get ready 
to fill their lots. Supply can hardly be 
more than 50 per cent of normal in 
central and northern Wyoming. 

The wool situation has not changed 
materially. Shearing finishea 
about the middle of the month, and ;t 
this point the wool is coming into the 
local warehouse slowly. To date not 
a pound has moved out on sale or con- 
signment, but one large clip has gone 
to a Boston 


was 


warehouse for storage, 


being held by the owner. In the Casper 
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country and west, buik ct the wools 
East during the last 
Many of them have gone on 
consignment to Boston dealers on ad- 
vances ranging from 15 to 25 cents. 
A large quantity went to a Boston 
sales agent who is financed by a large 
Massachusetts bank, while a consider- 
able quantity has gone to regular deal- 
ers who are this year turning them- 
selves into commission merchants. 
When industrial and financial condi- 
tions are not the most favorable these 
people let the grower take all the risks, 
incidentally without any chance for 
profit. 


have moved 


month. 


One bright feature to the present 
wool situation is the strong position 
that the fleece wool state associations 
are holding. They are getting the wool 
from the growers, concentrating it in 
a few centers, and handling the wool 
with their own organizations. Nor do 
they propose to give away wool to a 
few dealers. The effect of this action 
by the Eastern farmer growers is of 
inestimable help to the general mar- 
ket and especially to the Western. pro- 
ducer, and demonstrates what con- 
certed organized effort can accomplish. 
The wool situation this year seems to 
resolve itself into a real struggle for 
existence by the grower. 


The Governor and Board of the Fed- 
eral 3ank of Kansas City, 
the central district branch 
for Wyoming, have made no change in 
their general attitude toward wool. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Rigby Ranch Co.’s Rambouillets Headed for Salt Lake. 
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CARBONIZED 


Carbonized wool is pure fibre, all burrs and 
chaff having been burned out with chemicals, 
that have little or no effect upon the staple. 
The acid test has been met. What remains 
is all wool —a 100% useful commodity. 





The Wool Growers’ Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been organized in South Africa 
with a capital of $1,500,000. Blankets, rugs, 
tweeds and flannels will be manufactured 
near Cape Town. The capacity of the mill 
is 10,000,000 pounds of grease wool per 
year. 


Alberta farmers grew 2,100,000 pounds of 
wool last year and marketed 1,500,000 pounds 
through their co-operative organization. Not 
much justification here for James Paul War- 
bury, of the First National Bank, Boston, 
saying that the co-operative pooling move- 
ment was generally unsuccessful. 


Ready made clothing prices to retailers 
have shown no decline, we are told by a 
prominent buyer. A little better quality 
goods for the money is expected this fall, 
however, and there may later on be a re- 
duction on resale of cancelled orders. A 
reasonable price for clothing and the eli- 
mination of profiteering in manufacturing 
might be a stimulating influence on the wool 
market. 


Canadian textile mills in 1918 produced 
4,000,000 yards of cassimeres, cheviots, 
tweeds and flannels, 3,000,000 yards of over- 
coatings, men’s wear, serges and suitings, 
2,500,000 yards of blankets and a material, 
though less quantity of felt goods, yarns 
and knitted goods. 


English farmers are selling more wool, at 
the fairs this year. Plans call for the mar- 
keting of 200,000 fleeces in London, on 
samples representing 10 per cent of the wool 
of each growers’ different breeds of sheep. 


Poland will need 20,000,000 pounds of wool 
the next six months, according to the Polish 
Economic Bulletin of London, May, 1920, 
issue. 


V. G. Warner represents Iowa wool grow- 
ers at the National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company, where the state pool is 
concentrated. The pool a year ago saved 
Iowa farmers $320,000, according to Mr. 
Warner. Much more wool is coming in this 
year than last. 


With representatives of 20 out of 35 
county units present, the New York State 
Federation of County Sheep Growers’ Asso- 
ciation unanimously voted to pool 1,250,000 
pounds of their wools at a meeting at Syra- 
cuse early in July. 


Close to half a million pounds of wool 
will be marketed under the state pool of 
Pennsylvania, where 190,000 pounds were 
sold last year. 


Bourbon County, Kentucky, grew about 
45,000 lambs this season. 


The Illinois wool pool promises to assume 
twice the volume of last year. 
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Michigan’s few county pools of a year 
ago, have been supplanted by a state con- 
centration under the Michigan Farm Bureau 
Association. Preliminary reports. stated 
2,500,000 lbs. had been received and that a 
total of 4,000,000 pounds was expected. 


C. W. Crawford, sheep extensionist of IIli- 
nois, is at the Chicago warehouse looking 
after the flock owners interests in the wool 
pool. 





That Chicago was going to take the wool 
market away from Boston was the slant 
Windy City reporters placed on the Chicago 
conference. Other papers were quick to re- 
print this “scoop.” 


A Boston wool dealer is reported to have 
said he would, if necessary, spend a million 
dollars to bust the wool pools. We hardly 
think he was tricked into making such a 
statement, regardless of his feelings, for it 
could only boomerang against his own in- 
terests. 


Receipts of domestic wool in Boston from 
January 1 to July 22, 1920, were 51,681,986 
pounds, against 123,465,671: pounds for the 
same period a year ago. Foreign wools ar- 
riving at this port total 140,970,380 pounds, 
against 111,193,321 pounds last year. 


Gulls are said to have recently killed sheep 
and lambs upon Maine islands. The gulls 
are protected by a fine of $50, or six months’ 
imprisonment. 


A state federation of county wool grow- 
ers’ associations was formed at Fargo, N. D., 
July 2. J. A. Power, Leonard, was named 
president, H. H. Green, Leal, vice-president; 
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Chas. Gurodnik, Burlington, treasurer, and 
J. W. Ham, Fargo, secretary and manager, 
W. W. Kiltner, Williston; A. J. Jameson 
Sentinel Butte; Joe Morrison, Drayton, and 
L. J. Cofell, Monango, are directors. 


Eleven counties in northwestern Missouri, 
around St. Joseph, formed a wool pool this 
year of about 200,000 pounds. They were 
“shown” last season by Iowa and Illinois. 


“Romney Sheep,” a bulletin issued by the 
American Romney Breeders, is replete with 
information on that breed from the pens 
of A. R. Gould and other writers. The 
constitution of the organization, list of of. 
ficers and scale of points of the breed are 
set forth. 


“Some Stock Ranch Accessories,” circular 
84, of the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Bozeman, Mont., by H. E. Murdock and How- 
ard Welch, described a corral gate, large 
and small corrals, chute and squeeze, Y- 
shaped and rectangular cattle feed racks, 
sheep feed racks, self-feeder for hogs, root 
cellar and wooden and concrete dipping 
tanks. Working drawings are also shown, 





It now appears that a very great per- 
centage of the colonial wools held by the 
British government, perhaps as high ag 8} 
per cent, consists of defective and inferior 
sorts of a kind used by the Continent, be- 
fore the war, for which there has been 
little demand since 1914, as they require 
special treatment in carbonizing and manu- 
facturing. Central Europe had specialized 
upon these sorts and allied countries with 
the exception of Belgium, has little use 
for them. 

















An Entry of the Wyoming Corriedale Company 
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FACTS AND QUESTIONS 


It costs an average of over 50 cents, 
not including profit, to produce a pound 
of wool in the grease. Average wools 
grown in the United States are today 
unsaleable, and growers cannot borrow 
sufficient money to pay costs of pro- 
duction for carrying their wool crop 
until market conditions recover. 

It costs from 16 to 18 cents per 
pound on foot to produce and lay down 
the average lamb on the Chicago mar- 
ket at the present time, yet average 
prices paid for Western range lambs 
on the Chicago market run from 14 to 
16% cents per pound. 

It costs 10 to 11 cents per 
pound to produce Western three-year- 


from 


old steers, and an additional 1 cent per 
pound to ship to and sell, 
making the total cost to grower about 
11% cents per pound, not including 
profits. The same steers are selling 
today on the Chicago market at 10 to 
11 cents per pound. Since the armistice 
market prices paid for sheep, lambs 
and cattle on the hoof have decreased 
over 40 per cent. Retail prices of all 
meats to the ultimate consumer have 
increased over 20 per cent. 

The packer has sold meats to the 
retail trade at practically the same 
reduction in price as they paid the pro- 
ducer, but the retailer has not passed 
the reduction on to the consumer. Was 
this profiteering or excessive cost of 
distribution? We do not know. Do 
not the facts indicate that the packer 
should be the principal agent of dis- 
tribution? Our present system is evi- 
dently wrong. The producer is being 


market 
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and the con- 
sumer derives no benefit from lower 
wholesale prices. 

With no market for wool and a rea- 
sonably plentiful supply of 
hand for the coming year, 


driven to desperation 


wool on 
would it not 
be a sound business policy for this gov- 
ernment to prohibit any further wool 
imports pending resumption of mill 
activities and recovery of market val- 
ues? With meats wholesaling below 
costs of production, why should we 
permit additional large importations 
from abroad? 

Is it our deliberate intention to de- 





SPECIAL CONVENTION 


The executive officers of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
after canvassing the business situa- 
tion as affecting our association at 
the present time, have decided that 
the best interests of our members, 
individually and collectively, could 
be served by holding a mid-summer 
meeting of the members of the asso- 
ciation, 

Therefore, by virtue of the auth- 
ority vested in us by the constitu- 
tion and responsive to the urgent 
needs of the industry, we hereby is- 
sue a call for such a meeting to con- 
vene in Salt Lake City at 8 p. m., at 
the Hotel Utah, on August 30, 1920. 
There will be discussions relating to 
the wool situation, railway freight 
rates, hay prices and ranch wages, 
and arrangements made for such 
actions as may be decided upon for 
these and other matters affecting 
the sheep industry. 

F. J. HAGENBARTH, President. 


F. R. MARSHALL, Secretary. 











stroy the livestock industry in the 
United States, upon the theory that so 


‘ doing will benefit the consumer? Why 


not stop and think about this, and then 
Livestock liquidation on 
a large scale will not be a good thing 


act quickly? 


for America. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH. 





* POLITICS 


Is it not time for the agricultural 
and livestock interests of the United 
States to wake up and serve notice on 
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the politicians that their producing in- 
terests demand recognition ? 

class 
more than the farmer. 


No one decries recognition 
No other in- 
terest is so essential to national wel- 
Yet today no class of workers 
is facing such problems and is so men- 
aced by outside agencies. Wherein lies 


his security or relief? 


fare. 


If things go wrong the manufac- 
turer closes his mill, the banker re- 
fuses credit and the ymerchant has a 
sale and does not restock. Not so the 
farmer, for his operations once started, 
naturally extend through the years, 
and he must feed the nation. The 
farmer is the one absolutely essential 
citizen, and farmers are the one class 
almost entirely ignored by the poli- 
tician. 

‘Tis time we have great words for 
the farmer; we pat him on the back 
and call him a good fellow and tell him 
to produce, and then we give him free 
trade and flood his market with com- 
petitive products. How long, O Lord, 
how long! 

Every political convention, regard- 
less of party, and every candidate for 
national office, should be 
forced by the producing farmers and 
livestock men to go on record as to 
whether agriculture is to come first 
or last—whether to be recognized .or 
forgotten—whether American markets 
are for Americans or for the foreigner. 
The home fires first, we say. 


F. J. HAGENBARTH. 


THE SHEEP RAISER AND BUSI- 
NESS READJUSTMENT 


state or 


August found the sheep raiser with 
the business outlook still not clear. The 
movement that set in in May app-ared 
then to be limited to the textile indus- 
try and reacted most seriously upon 
the man at the end of the line, th< 
It still appears that 
textiles were first struck because of 
unjustifiable profit taking along the 
line at the other end of which stands 
the There is a grain of 
encouragement in realizing the fact 
that the wool growers led the proces- 
sion into the no man’s land of busi- 


original producer. 


consumer. 
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ness reconstruction and should be the 
first to arrive on the other side. 

We are still without a real wool 
market. Such territory wools as have 
been sold in the East have brought 
fair prices. The report of 60,000,000 
pounds consumed by the mills in June 
in comparison with 54,000,000 for the 
same month last year does not sug- 
gest any serious decrease in the need 
for wool. Too much bear sentiment 
has been developed by the widely pub- 
lished reports of the closing of mills 
by the American Woolen Company. 
That concern’s actions can be influ- 
enced by many things besides the price 
of wool and the demand and price for 
cloth. 

The Federal Reserve Board has nut 
changed its plan for deflation ot cred- 
its to non-essential business. There 
appears to be most serious lack of 
agreement on the part of bankers as 
to just what they can for their cus- 
tomers through their connections with 
the Federal Reserve system. There is 
no good reason why sheep and cattle 
feeders should not be financed for their 
fall and winter business and steps are 
being taken to make sure that this 
will be done. The comptroller of the 
currency has had a good deal to say 
of late in regard to the unused loan- 
ing facilities of the Federal Reserve 
system and this is certainly a time to 
make use of resources in supporting 
a business so conservatively conducted 
and so essential as is the feeding of 
live stock. 

Developments in the wheat aid corn 
markets, due in part to large crop 
prospects, indicate a lower level of val- 
ues. Manufacturers argue that pro- 
duction costs prohibit lower 
prices, but they have have the sheep- 
man’s experience in finding that prices 
for goods produced are largely deter- 
mined by what people will say. Much 
of the present quietness in markets for 
materials, such as wool, is due to re- 
luctance of manufacturers to have 
finished goods on hand until their sell- 
ing prices are steadied. This is a 
privilege the farmer and stockmen do 
not enjoy. 

The good condition of feed on tlie 
range and prospects for cheaper hay 


selling 
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and grain for winter constitute the 
main consolation of wool growers at 
present. There never has been a low 
time without a corresponding high 
period. In some measure the recent 
years were high ones but the payment 
of profit taxes cut into the reserves 
that would have been created and there 
is no allowance in taxes for years when 
losses take the place of profits. For- 
tunately there is hope for a remedy- 
ing of this system of taxation. 
Strictest economy never justifies 
either regression or standing still in 
the quality of breeding stock. The 


JOHN H. SEELY 


The death of John H. Seely, of 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, one of the 
best known Rambouillet breeders 
of the West, came as a sudden 
shock to his friends and brother 
breeders. Mr. Seely suffered a 
stroke of apoplexy while on an 
outing, death resulting within an 
hour. He was born in Sar Ber- 
nardino, Calif., April 29, 1855. 


During the Black Hawk he was 


one of the minute men of Capt. 
Fred Nielson’s company, and aiter 
the Indian troubles were over he 
concentrated his attention more 
and more largely upon the raising 
of sheep and livestock unt:l the 
time of his death. He was the 
first breeder in the West to sell a 
ram for $1,000. His Shorthorn 
herd added laurels to his honors 
from sheep breeding. He is sur- 
vived by a wife, five daughters 
and four sons. 





narrower the margin of profit, the less 
room is there for an animal that is not 
fully up to its job. Any time is a go »i 


time to let go the culls and make the. 


top end still better. Where curtai‘- 
ment is unavoidable it should be d--ne 
at the expense of numbers. No condi- 
tion allows the use of sub-standard 
sires. There is now a good supply oi 
the best rams that have ever been of- 
fered in the Western states. Their 
producers are ready to sell them at 
prices that accord with the times. 
Growers cannot afford to use poor 
rams or turn out too few rams and 
take a small crop of lambs next year. 
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INCREASED FREIGHT RATES 





About 90 per cent of the amoun 
of increase asked by the railroads has 
been granted by the Interstate Com. 
merce Commission. The Commissioy 
first reduced the estimated value 0 
American railroads based upon the 
property investment accounts plus ma- 
terials and supplies, from $20,616,900. 
000 to $18,900,000,000, a net reduction 
of one billion seven hundred uiilion 
dollars. Six per cent on this sun 
means an annual saving of more than 
one hundred million dollars. 

The increased transportation cost 
has been spread out over passenger, 
mail and express traffic in addition to 
freight rates, which in the West have 
been raised about 25 per cent. This is 
in accord with the request of the Na- 
tional Livestock Shippers’ League, and 
contrary to the original petition of 
the roads. Had all the increase been 
tacked upon freight alone, this trafic, 
which now is admittedly less profitable 
than passenger traffic, would have 
showed a much greater net return. 
Making each branch bear its fair share 
of the burden will save shippers ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 a year. The 
roads have promised to give more sat- 
isfactory service and it is to he hoped 
they will. The change in rates is ef- 
fective August 25. 








FIXED PRICES DETRIMENTAL 





Disappointment has been expressed 
by a few interested parties because the | 
conference between Governor Hart: | 
ing of the Reserve Board and repre: | 
sentatives of the wool growers did not 
result in establishing a definite loaning 
basis for advances on wool. At the 
time of the meeting in Washington, 
Governor Harding pointed out that this 
was undesirable, for any such levé 
which must be arbitrarily arrived # 
and be low enough to protect the banks 
making the advances would tend t 
establish prices at the set figure. Thi 
was what happened in cotton durits 
the latter part of 1914, as was pointe! 
out in corroboration of this assertion. 

Comes now to our desk the Com 
merce Monthly for July, with its list 
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of wholesale commodity prices for the 
war period. For the first three- 
quarters of 1914, middling spot cotton, 
New Orleans, averaged 13.1 cents. For 
the last quarter of the year it was 6.75 
cents, the loaning value having been 
fixed at 6 cents after the outbreak of 
hostilities and the attending demorali- 
zation of the market. Not until the 
last quarter of 1915, when the price 
averaged 12 cents, did it get far away 
from the 6-cent level. During the next 
year, 1916, the range in price ranged 
from 11.88 to 16.81 cents; in 1917 it 
worked gradually up to 27.13 cents, 
and from then on steadily up to 41.5 
cents, in March, 1920. A slight decline 
of % of a cent was then registered 
from April to June of this year. The 
decrease in the price of wool, which 
was unhampered by a loan value, at 
the outbreak of hostilities in Europe 
was entirely nominal in the fine grades 
and an increase was immediately reg- 
istered in crossbred wools, which were 
wanted for military purposes. The 
whole history of government price 
fixing, even when a minimum figure 
has been named, has been to peg the 
price at that figure. We want no more 
of it. - 





KANSAS CITY STOCK YARDS 
LETTER 





The July sheep market was in tur- 
moil, the wool trade remained dor- 
mant, prices for dressed lamb and mut- 
ton at big Eastern distributing centers 
slumped, and the market for live 
bovine stock knuckled to the lowest 
level of the season. Fortunately re- 
ceipts, though larger than in June, 
were not heavy for July, and the in- 
crease all showed at two markets, leav- 
ing other points out of consideration. 
The Kansas City run was made up of 
final shipments from Texas, Arizona 
and Corn Belt states, and the “spill 
over” of the big run in Omaha where 
the inception of the Northwest move- 
ment had collected in liberal force. 
Never was a commoner lot of the wool- 
ed tribe assembled on any one market 
than was received in Kansas City, and 
while other markets had plenty of 
quality to show, the local trade pro- 
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vided an outlet for ordinary kinds. 
During the month not a fresh bunch 
of Northwest or Intermountain sheep 
arrived on the local market. Ina gen- 
eral way the July clean-up is favorable 
for improving conditions later, as it 
gives the Western range movement the 
right of way for the next two months. 

In the past thirty days prices for 
native and Southwest lambs declined 
$1.75 to $2 a hundred, and sheep which 
were relatively low at the close of June 
showed only a moderate break. This 
brought quotations to the lowest level 
in the past year. Very few thin lambs, 
or sheep, went back to the country and 
killers absorbed the common _ kinds, 
especially aged sheep, 
basis. 


on a canner 
Country buyers are holding off 
for the Western movement. 

July receipts in Kansas City were 
95,800, or 36,050 less than in the cor- 
responding month last year, and about 
5,000 to 20,000 larger than July re- 
ceipts in the preceding six years. Re- 
ceipts in the seven months this year 
were 923,000, or 400 larger than in the 
same space of time last year. 


i. oe. 





LAMBS ALL SHIPPED 





We have finished shipping lambs this 
week and will commence culling out 
the old ewes next week. The great 
problem now is what to do with the 
old ewes. -San Francisco butchers are 
having no trouble in buying all the 
lambs they want now at $6.25 to $7 
per head. 

Hoping to be with you at the Ram 
Sale, lam, Yours very truly, 

FRED A. ELLENWOOD, 
Red Bluff, Calif. 





OMAHA RECEIPTS BELOW THOSE 
OF YEAR AGO 





Aside from the fact that marketing 
of Western sheep and lambs at this 
point during the month of July was of 
relatively small volume, with trend to 
values lower, the trade as a whole has 
presented no unusual features. Of- 
ficial figures on the month’s receipts 
place the total at 274,863 head, as com- 
pared with 131,752 head the previous 
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month and 380,767 head during July of 
last year. The pronounced decrease 
from last year’s run is explained by 
the abnormally large supply a year 
ago, when dry range forced heavy ship- 
ments to market. Most of the sheep 
and lambs received at Omaha so far 
this season have come from Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Nevada. 

Very little decline on fat lambs was 
registered during the fore part of the 
month, but pelts are still piling up in 
packing house cellars and wool trade 
is at a standstill, so that increased sup- 
plies lately have naturally been attend- 
ed by a lower trade. Current values 
on fat lambs, selling from $12.50 to 
$13.50, are all of a dollar under a month 
ago. Fat yearlings that are worth up 
to $9.50 at the present time, show prac- 
tically the same decline. Fat ewes are 
about the only class of stock that have 
recorded an advance during the month. 
Good ewes are now bringing $7 and 
better, as compared with an outside 
quotation of about $6.50 at the close 
of June. Aged wethers are moving 
around $7.75@8.50. 

Money stringency has been an ad- 
verse factor in the feeder market so 
far this summer and the corn-belt de- 
mand is considerably smaller than it 
was a year ago. Inquiry is not only 
slack, but prices have also been going 
downward, especially during the past 
two weeks. 

Good strong weight feeding lambs 
are coming more freely than light- 
weights and the latter class of stock 
usually sells to better advantage. A 
spread of $11.50@12.50 is taking bulk 
of the fair to strictly good range feed- 
ers at present, in weights of 53 to 
around 60 pounds. Feeding ewes are 
in fair request at $5.00@6.50 and good 
feeding yearlings are going to the 
country around $8.00@8.75. 

Current quotations are about as fol- 
lows: 











Fat range lambs... $12.50@13.50 
Feeding lambs .____. 10.50@12.50 
Cull lambs 7.00@10.00 
Fat yearlings —.___ 8.25@ 9.50 
Feeding yearlings —..... 8.00@ 9.00 
Wethers 7.00@ 8.50 
Ewes 5.50@ 7.25 
Feeder CWES .cccceecnnnneneeeeeenene 4.75@ 6.50 


2.00@ 4.00 


Ewes, culls and cannerts..... 





——— 
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MOUNT PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


BREEDERS OF REGISTERED and PUREBRED RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 























Come and inspect them at Salt Lake Sale 


Offer some very high class Rams and Ewes at Boise Sale, August 23 and 24. Also at Salt Lake Ram Sale, | 
August 30 to September 2. 




















Going to Boise 


I invite my patrons to look over my consignment, both at Boise and Salt Lake Sales. I hope to be able to 
satisfy them. 





sz 7% , 44 ¢ 
° oy *s 

| a . 

| fig 
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Group of Ewes for the Sale 


Registered Rams and Ewes in range condition. For sale to suit customers. 
Also have 250 Ewe lambs for sale. 


| 
Address J. K. MADSEN, - = Mount Pleasant, Utah 
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RAMS 


RAMBOUILLETS 


EWES 
































At the last Salt Lake Ram Sale our single stud rams averaged 
$470 each, our stud ewes $156 each and our lot of 100 range 
rams sold at an average of $97.50 each. For an off year these 
prices speak well for the quality of our sheep. 











We are breeding large, useful, heavy-wooled 
Rambouillets and have a flock of 1200 regis- 
tered ewes. We invite your inspection of 
this flock and in season offer stud rams, stud 
ewes and range rams for sale. 











QUEALY SHEEP COMPANY 


COKEVILLE, WYOMING 
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We Offer For This | 
Season 


1000 Yearling Rambouillet Rams | 
100 Registered Rambouillet Ewes, mixed ages . 
50 Registered Rambouillet Lambs . 


are 











— = 


| | 








—— ee || 

















Also one car of two-year- 
old Rambouillet rams and 
one deck load of extra fine 
aged rams. These aged 
rams are mostly of Bullard | 
breeding, We purchased | 
them at the Salt Lake Ram | 
Sale, have used them for 
two years and regard them |iec 
as among the best rams ever ae 
sold at that sale. 








OT ca ax’ anette? 





























ONE OF OUR STUD RAMS 


BALDWIN SHEEP COMPANY 


HAY CREEK, OREGON 
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Rambouillets 




















BUTTERFIELD MONARCH No. 5078 
Photo taken June, 1920. Publicly sheared at 
Salt Lake Ram Sale, August, 1919, fleece officially 
weighing over 30 pounds. A few of his choice sons 
are now ready for delivery. 


Hampshires 











Offering our best at 
prices in keeping with the 
times, we invite your in- 
spection and comparison. 








Butterfield Live Stock Co., Ltd. 


Breeders of Registered and Pure Bred Range-Raised Sheep 


Lincolns 




















BUTTERFIELD GLADIATOR No. 6096 


Stock ram used in our flock in 1919. Reserved 
for Salt Lake Ram Sale, August 30th, 1 








Visit us and make your 
own selection. The size, 
hardiness, strength, and 
vigor of our range-raised 
stock will interest you. 























Butterfield Hampshires 























i Tigges af ik as 
Ch OAT OTEESY 


i) 











The first Idaho spring 
lambs on the Chicago 
market this season were 
Hampshires averaging 72 
pounds and selling fof 
$18.50 per cwt. Butter- 
field Hampshire rams will 
increase your mutton pro- 
duction. 














We are better prepared 
than ever to take care of 
our range customers with 
either Rambouillets or 
Hampshires. 























A few daughters of Monarch. Will quote a 
limited number of extra good ewes, either Ram- 
boulillet or Hampshire. 


BUTTERFIELD LIVE STOCK CO., Ltd., Weiser, Idaho 
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Get the Best B 
Fifth Anni 











A Bullard Stud that’s coming 


Under the Direction of National Wow 


Ausust 30, 31, Se 














You cannot afford to produce other than good sre a 
THIS 
You will need the cream of America’s foremost floéch 


Don’t miss a great opportunity to sizefinci 
get needed seed stock. Rambouilletghire 
Romneys, Oxfords, Panamas, Columbiais an 


i 
{ - 
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: ; ‘ 1500 Range Rams (in pens of 25) 250 Registered Stud Rams (to sell singly) 
Moran’s Yearlings Billed for the Sale 300 Registered Stud Ewes | 
—— sig FOR CAADI 
~~ | The National W 
- SALT If, U’ 














Quealy Stud Rams. They will be there A Butterfield Hampshire 
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reeding St 


» 


il Ram Sale 


al Wowers Association at Salt Lake City Se 


Sember 1, 2, 1920 


rowtbs and light shrinking staple wool in times like these. 
TUS 
t floich wiil be gathered at this premier sheep event. 























) sizefincipal flocks, note their progress and 
uilletghires, Corriedales, Cotswolds, Lincolns, 
imbiajs and Crossbreds will be represented. 








13 Hampshire Breeders Will Send 


y) 600 Range Rams (12 pens) 100 Stud Rams (to sell singly) Some of: Candland’s Ewes 
150 Stud Ewes 


























R CAADDRESS 


Wotowers Association 
ALT Wf, UTAH 
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A Quealy Stud Ewe A few of Knowlin’s Oxfords 
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This is one of our Yearling Rams dropped 
in March, 1919, weighing 230 lbs. 
—The type we are producing. 





A Superior Fleece 





In our Ewe flock we have 
the tops of the Denver 
and Salt Lake 1918 sales. 
If you are from Missouri 
we take pleasure in show- 
ing you that we Breed 
Quality in preference to 
Quantity. 


CLARK & CO. 


CASTLEFORD, IDAHO 
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STAMINA 


Our Rams have it 





Fine Wool 


is still sought after 
GET IT 





Mutton 


will continue to be eaten 





Rambouillets 


will furnish it 





We furnish them 


Rigby Ranch Co. 


CASTLE ROCK, UTAH 


56 Miles East of Ogden 
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THE THIRD ANNUAL 


RAM 


SALE 











Under the auspices of the 


Southern Idaho Wool Growers’ 
Association 


NEW ZEALAND at 
CORRIEDALES Twin Falls County Fair Grounds 


My flock embraces some of the best sheep New FILER, IDAHO 


Zealand has ever produced, being heavy wool pro- 
ducers of beautiful, long staple, fine, lustrous wool, 


50’s to 56’s quality. A t 26 2? 
Constitution is always my first consideration. ugus - 


My sheep thrive well in any range of climate from 


the equator to the southernmost regions of settle- 1 fe) 2] oO 


ment. 





ONE OF MY STUD RAMS 


Corriedale Sheep are the Best 
Herders in the World. 


' I am the owner of the Champion Ram and Ewe 
of New Zealand and at the head of my stud is a 2000 HEAD 
Ram that has produced more champions and prize 


winners than any Ram in New Zealand. 





Purchasers getting sheep from me have no chance of Stud Rams, Range Rams, Stud 
of getting anything but pure blood, as I do not E:wes and Range E.wes of all breeds 
breed half breds or any other breeds of sheep. fa we Ranke oh heal 

My success has been due to the fact that I never om the best rocks that are bre 
allow a Ram to leave my flock, that I do not con- and raised in America. 


sider fit to use on my own Stud Ewes. 


I can accept orders for a limited number of Rams 
or Ewes. 


R. shall be pleased to receive a call from American 
sheepmen, or answer any enquiries. For further . 
particulars, apply to For Catalog and Further Information 


Write the Secretary. 




















T. O. HAYCOCK 
Martinborough, New Zealand H. H. SCHILDMAN’, 


or Murray Roberts & Co., Shipping Agents, FILER, IDAHO 
Wellington 
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Rambledale Sheep Ranch. 


Breeders of Registered Rambouillets 























A Yearling For the Salt Lake Sale 





Stud Ewes For the Salt Lake Sale 


We have to offer at this time 50 Choice Yearling Ewes for immediate or fall delivery. | 
Our rams are practically all contracted except those we have reserved for the sales. 


HOBBS & GILLETT racer 


























SHIP YOUR WOOL 


Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse Co. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $500.000.00 





General Offices: 
North Portland, Ore. 


Warehouses: 


Portland, Ore. Capacity, 15,000,000 pounds. 
Boston, Mass. Capacity 10,000,000 pounds. 


This company handles wool on 
consignment only, and by 
grading and properly preparing 
clips for market, is able to get 
full value for the grower. 


Liberal advances are made un- 
til wool is sold. 





Grading and Baling Flo or, Portland Warehouse 


























4484 88000nbeg 
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Chicago Sheep Market 


Live mutton trade has rarely been 
less stable. Since the new lamb crop 
became a factor fluctuations have been 
violent and frequent, July witnessing 
one of the worst breaks in market 
history. Cull stuff of all kinds is sell- 
ing at prices that appear absurdly low, 
especially in the case of old ewes. Na- 
tive lambs are doing their customary 
demoralizing stunt, nobody around the 
market pretending to know within 50c 
per cwt. of what they are worth. Prices 
are running considerably lower than 
a year ago when choice Western lambs 
were worth $18, or better, and aged 
wethers around $12. At the corres- 
ponding period of 1919, lambs were on 
a $14 and $15 basis, although that 
branch of the trade has done a better 
stunt this season than killing grades. 

Naturally the demoralized condition 
of the wool market has been an ad- 
verse influence, saddling a larger share 
of cost on the meat. What would have 
happened had the June dose of foreign 
frozen lamb been repeated in July may 
be inferred; fortunately the market 
has been clear of that stuff, but grow- 
ers have reason for apprehension of 
what will happen when the next gener- 
ous dose arrives from New Zealand. 
Dressed markets are as erratic as live 
trade, due in a measure to intermittent 
gluts of native lambs at such Eastern 
markets as Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, Buf- 
falo and Jersey City. This year na- 
tives are being handled to a large ex- 
tent by co-operative shipping associa- 
tions, but the managers of ‘these or- 
ganizations fall into the error of ship- 
ping on bulges, thereby contributing to 
subsequent gluts and creating tempor- 
ary semi-panics. A partial remedy for 
these periodical blowouts would be re- 
ducing of the selling force in the sheep 
house. Too many cooks muddle the 
soup, and when a hundred cars of na- 
tive lambs get into the hands of half 
as many salesmen, all imbued with a 
determination to get a ticket at any 
price, something invariably breaks, the 
collapse being at the expense of the 
gtower. These periodical panics drag 
good Western lambs down in company 
with natives. 


On the low spot early in July choice 
lambs sold at $13.50 and $14, an abrupt 
drop from $16.50 and $17, in a few 
days, culls dropping from $11 and $12 
to $6 and $8. At that stage choice 
Idaho lambs could not bear $14.25, the 
best Idaho feeding lambs stopped at 
$12.50 and good California ewes were 
set back to $6.75 against $9 a few days 
earlier, the bulk of the good native 
ewes selling at $5 and $6, compared 
with $7 and $8 before the break. 

The second week fat lambs advanced 
$2 and $3 per cwt.; yearlings and 
wethers about $1 and fat ewes at $1.50 
and $2, affording an indication of how 
much figure the element of luck cuts in 
marketing livestock. 


Choice Western lambs reacted to 
$15.65, middle grades getting the big 
end of the advance, as killers invari- 
ably hold down tops. Oregon wethers 
sold at $8.25 and $8.50, native ewes 
$7.50 and $8, and feeding lambs $13.50 
and $14.50. Native lambs worth $9 
and $11 on the low spot went to $12 
and $14. 


The third week attracted a heavier 
supply, but killers’ needs were such 
that the advance was continued to the 
extent of 25c and 75c generally and in 
spots $1 on yearlings and aged wethers. 
Native lambs advanced to $16.50, choice 
78-lb. Idahos making $16.75, bulk of 
the natives selling at $15 and $16 and 
Western at $16 and $16.50, with culls 
at $8 and $9.50. Dry-fed yearlings 
reached $15, bulk of the yearlings earn- 
ing $11 and $13. Choice Oregon weth- 
ers scored at $10.25, bulk of wethers 
selling at $9.50 and $10, with cull lambs 
at $8 and $9.50 and fat ewes at $8 and 
$9. Feeding lambs advanced to $13.50 
and $13.75. 


A heavy increase in receipts was 
logical the next week, starting another 
slump ranging from 25c to $1 per cwt. 
Omaha was congested with the heav- 
iest run of the season and cleaning up 
the tail end of the Southern lamb crop 
filled the Chicago market with direct 
stuff to packers which always exerts 
a depressing influence. Choice Western 
lambs topped at $16.50 early in the 
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week; at the close $15.90 took the 
best. No native lambs sold above 
$15.40, the practical topping point be- 
ing $15 under heavy sorts. Cull native 
lambs were set back to $7.50 and $9, 
packers getting thousands of decent 
natives at $11.50 and $13, this being 
the kind of stuff that furnishes West- 
erns with such keen competition. 
Yearlings topped at $13 but the bulk 
of that grade lacked finish, selling at 
$11 or less. Good to choice ewes rea- 
lized $8.50 and $9 and desirable Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington wethers, 
$9.75 and $10.75. Feeding lambs ad- 
vanced to a $13.75 and $14 basis, and a 
$16 quotation was occasionally used. 
It was a soft, slow market suggesting 
what was likely to happen if the Au- 
gust run continues liberal, of which 
packers were confident. The bulk of 
the good native lambs sold at $13.50 
and $14.50, culls at $8.50 and $9 and a 
class vernacularly known as “dingers” 
at $6 and $7. Sheep, being scarce, 
showed little loss, $8 and $8.75 taking 
good to choice ewes and $9.50 and $10 
most of the wethers. Feeding lambs 
dropped to a $14 and $13 basis. 





COMMISSION CHARGES RAISED 





3y a practically unanimous. vote, 


‘ only 27 negative ballots being record- 


ed, the Chicago Livestock Exchange 
made substantial increases in commis- 
sion charges July 28th. In the case 
of sheep the minimum charge on sin- 
gle decks is $13 per car; maximum, 
$16; on double decks, minimum, $20; 
maximum, $24. The per head charge 
is 25 cents. Former charges were $10 
and $12 respectively on singles, and $15 
and $18 on doubles. Where two or 
more owners are involved, the mini- 
mum on single decks is $15, maximum, 
$20; double decks, $24 and $32 respec- 
tively. 

Other markets are to follow with 
similar action, commission men pre- 
tending that recent advances in wages 
and other cost items necessitate the 
increase. 





Fifth Annual Ram Sale August W, 
31, September 1, 2, 1920. 
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(Continued from page 23) 
Under the required conditions they will 
rediscount wool paper at a limit of 15 
cents a pound, but they still consider 
wool undesirable security, probably be- 
cause it grows on a meat-producing 
animal instead of a bush. An Omaha 
stockyards commission firm proposed 
that a public campaign be instituted 
to have the general public buy wool at 
50 cents a pound, buying as many 
pounds as they could and taking a cer- 
tificate therefor and to receive the pro- 
ceeds of the wool when it is sold to 
the manufacturer. The plan was evi- 
dently suggested by the “Buy a Bale 
of Cotton” campaign which was pro- 
moted a few years since. The prac- 
tical difficulties of operation of any 
such plan are too great to make it use- 
ful. More than that woolgrowers are 
not yet ready to become objects of 
charity. All most of us ask is a square 
deal from the government and the pub- 
lic, and if we can not get a fair price 
for our product there is but one rem- 
edy, curtailment of production or quit 
the business. 

In these times of readjustment some 
government officials and men of power 
want values for meats and livestock 
products reduced to pre-war levels, re- 
gardless of what it costs to produce 
these commodities. Wool and mutton 
seem to be getting a readjustment 
right now: the longer it continues and 
the more prices drop the greater will 
be the damage to the industry and the 
more the general public will eventually 
have to pay for meat ard clothes. In 
the meantime it is not very pleasant 
for the sheep raiser. 


ROSCOE WOOD. 
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JULY WEATHER ON WESTERN 
RANGES 





The following summary of weather, 
livestock and range conditions has 
been compiled principally from the re- 
ports and publications of the United 
States Weather Bureau, including 
those for the week ending August 4th: 


UTAH—Dry, warm weather prevail- 
ed, until the last week in July, when 
good showers were quite general. 
Droughty conditions on the range at 
lower levels became rather acute, and 
were not greatly relieved by the show- 
ers ; though dry feed was available, and 
even where stock could not be moved 
to higher pastures, no serious effects 
were reported. Some few cattle were 
removed from western hills for want 
of water late in the month, though in 
Tooele County water and feed remain- 
ed ample. It is reported in western 
portions that winter feed prospects are 
very good on the desert ranges. The 
harvest of a fairly good second crop 
of hay is well along generally. 


NEVADA—The month was dry at 
the lower levels, but in many regions, 
particularly in the southeastern por- 
tion, heavy showers toward the close 
of July were very beneficial. The 
rains of late June sustained the ranges 
during the subsequent dry period. 
Hence there was no great depreciation 
during the month, though feed was 
only fair over the northern and north- 
eastern sections. The beneficial influ- 
ence of the moderate and scattering 
showers at the lower levels was rap- 
idly offset by drying wind and temper- 
ature conditions necessitating the 
transfer of many animals to higher 
altitudes. Cattle and sheep as a rule 








LAND FOR SALE CHEAP 





6,640 acres in New Mexico. 


soil Al. 
and cedar for lumber and posts. 








105 acres now in crop. Unusually fine for both 
farming and stockraising; good climate, beautiful scenery, fine drinking water; 


Not far from good market on main line railway. Large amount of pine 


We think this will control at least 6,000 other 
acres of similar land. Will sell part. Address 


BOX 143, FARMINGTON, NEW MEXICO 
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are in good condition. The second 
growth of alfalfa is well along toward 
maturity though much of the crop has 
been shortened by lack of water. 


IDAHO—Most of July was dry over 
the state, excepting only the Panhan- 
dle district, where showers were more 
frequent. Pastures and ranges held up 
well, though the south slopes were dry- 
ing out somewhat. A _ heavy local 
thundershower at Pocatello and others 
over parts of southeastern counties on 
August 2d were of considerable bene- 
fit to ranges, though some damage re- 
sulted to fields. As a whole the 
month’s weather was not hard on the 
ranges, and livestock have continued 
in thriving condition. The first cut- 
ting of alfalfa went up in good condi- 
tion and the second cutting is being 
pushed generally over the major alfalfa 
regions, the yield being good. 


MONTANA—This was a_ good 
month over Montana though many 
ranges are browning for want of 
moisture at the lower altitudes. Time- 
ly showers came to northern and west- 
ern ranges, and pasturage and water 
supplies kept up well. Livestock en- 
tered the month in excellent condition, 
and continued so throughout July. 
Shearing was completed under favor- 
able weather conditions. Good hay 
cuttings are reported. 


WYOMING—The lower ranges be- 
gan to cure early in July, though at 
the intermediate and higher levels soil 
moisture and stock water continued 
ample through the month, showers be- 
ing light, but fairly general. Live- 
stock continued in first class condition 
with few exceptions. Some few trans- 
fers were necessary in central districts 
because the waterholes were being de- 
pleted. The first cutting of alfalfa 
was mostly completed and the harvest 
of prairie hay has begun. 

COLORADO — Seasonal tempera- 
tures with light, scattering and insuf- 
ficient showers were reported, though 
moisture and stock water over the Na- 
tional Forests continued ample. Feed 
has been plentiful and livestock have 
made satisfactory advancement. The 


weather was generally favorable for 
the gathering of the hay crops, which 
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are reported good. The second growth 
of alfalfa is doing well. 

WESTERN TEXAS—Good rains 
have maintained pastures and livestock 
are in excellent condition. The calf 
crop is large and many shipments of 
fat stock have been made. 

NEW MEXICO—The mountain 
ranges have had ample rains east of 
the Rio Grande, but grazing is only 
fair in the western part of the state. 
Livestock have been reported in excel- 
lent condition. Two good alfalfa crops 
have been harvested, and the third 
growth is nearing harvest stage in 
southern valleys. 

ARIZONA—This was a rather hard 
month over the ranges, being unusual- 
ly dry; pasturage dried out badly, 
watering places disappeared, and num- 
erous forest fires swept the ranges. In 
spite of this, livestock condition show- 
ed no great depreciation. Good rains, 
particularly over the higher altitudes, 
during the last week in July, were 
very beneficial in extinguishing forest 
fires and reviving waterholes and 
grasses. 

CALIFORNIA—Dry weather has 
persisted, and the valley grazing ranges 
have slowly deteriorated, though they 
still afford some feed. Watering 
places and streams are low. The moun- 
tain ranges are holding up. Good hay- 
ing weather prevailed. 

OREGON—Reports show that there 
have been some scattered rains in Ore- 
gon, and stock have done fairly well, 
the mountain ranges have afforded 
ample feed, as there have been more 
general rains at the higher altitudes. 
Haying in the valleys was generally 
favored by good weather. 

WASHINGTON—Rains have come 
at intervals, refreshing the pastures, 
and in some localities have damaged 
hay. 

J. CECIL ALTER. 





WOOL BEING CONSIGNED 





The unfavorable wool market has 
caused considerable hardship on the 
Sheepmen of central Oregon. As most 
of the sheepmen are in need of finan- 
cial assistance, it is necessary that a 
large number of them consign their 
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wool to Portland, Chicago and Bos- 
ton and take as much of an advance 
per pound as they can get. Advances 
so far have run 25 cents per pound, 
and indications are that the bulk of 
750,000 pounds of wool in the Bend 
warehouse will be consigned. 

Buyers have wanted to come into 
the local field, but when it was ascer- 
tained that they are not prepared to 
pay more than 25 cents per pound, 
they are not encouraged to come, as it 
would simply be a waste of car fare 
and time. Growers generally look for 
a short period in the fall when there 
will be a decent market for fine wool, 
and expect to dispose of their clip at 
that time at a fairly good price. 

R. A. W. 





THE PRICE OF WOOL AND THE 
PRICE OF CLOTHS 





The wool growers’ share in the cost 
of clothing has, of late, been the sub- 
ject of many printed and spoken state- 
ments. Many of these statements, we 
regret to say, have come from poorly 
informed persons and with: the gen- 
eral credulous acceptance of a state- 
ment because it has been printed. The 
public’s ideas of the matter have not 
been in accord with the facts. 

“Who is the Profiteer” is the title 
of a booklet recently distributed by 
the Hickey-Freeman Co., clothing 
manufactures, of Rochester, N. Y. We 
have not undertaken to verify their 
statements as to profits of wages, but 
present their statement practically in 
full to show two things, (1) the cloth- 
ing manufacturer’s statement of the 
value of wool in a suit of clothes, (2) 
the manufacturer’s own defense of his 
part in the high prices: 


“In these days when suits of clothes 
are costing $80 and $100 it is rather 
startling to learn that the cloth in 
these suits is made from approximate- 
ly four pounds of scoured wool, which, 
in the medium grade, is worth $5.46. 
The average man greets this informa- 
tion with a wave of indignation, as 
he pictures the enormous profit that 
has been made somewhere in the cloth- 
ing industry. It is interesting to see, 
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then, just where the difference lies. 

“First of all, note this: The wool 
that sold in 1914 at 68 cents per pound, 
sells today at $1.40. Add to this that 
a highly manufactured 
article. The labor element is very 
large. Before the clothing manufac- 
turer gets hold of the cloth or even 
before the weaver gets hold of the 
yarn, the raw wool must be put 
through a great many operations. It 
must be sorted, scoured, dyed, carded 
or combed, etc., preparatory to spin- 
ning. 


clothing is 


“After it is spun into yarn it still has 
many processes to go through before 
and after weaving. The wool that is 
worth $5.46 will yield about 3%4 pounds 
of yarn, costing $10.66. Already our 
item of $5.46 for the raw wool has 
doubled in value before it is even con- 
verted into cloth—doubled not by 
profiteers or unnecessary middlemen, 
but by honest labor expended upon it.* 

“So we come to the weaver. In the 
great woolen mills of New England, 
the center of the industry, seven ad- 
vances in pay were granted the em- 
ployees between January 1, 1916, and 
June 17, 1918. In fact, the U. S. Bur- 
eau of Labor statistics has just an- 
nounced that for 1919 the woolen in- 
dustry leads the thirteen principle in- 
dustries of the country in the advan- 
ces granted its wage earners during 
the year. 

“Besides all of this, early in 1919, the 
working hours in the woolen mills 
were reduced from 54 to 48 per week. 
On the authority of a very prominent 
woolen man, we learn that this is 
equivalent*to the elimination of 8,000 
looms or a reduction in production of 
160,000 yards of woolen goods a day— 
or 48,000,000 yards annually. ‘It is the 
same thing,’ says this man, ‘as if four- 
fifths of all the machinery of the great 
American Woolen Company were total- 
ly disabled.’ 

“At the present writing another 
strike in the New England mills has 
been settled by granting a 15 per cent 
wage increase. This brings the total 
wage advance granted in Lawrence 
to more than 185 per cent—in New 
Bedford to 169 per cent. These are 
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The National Wool Grower, $1.50 a 
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Ewes For Sale 


1,100 common grade ewes, one to six- 
year-olds, now on reserve within Saw- 
tooth range, delivery, September or 
October. 


Price—$12.00 per head 


KARL LOBUSCH, 
Route No. 5 Rupert, Idaho. 








Cotswold--RAMS--Crossbred 


Plenty of corn and good feed, 

Keep our rams in the lead. 

We know just how to mate 

And sell bucks in every state. 

You find only yearlings here, 

For we sell our crop each year. 

And he who would delay 

To buy good bucks because of pay, 

Would prefer to stay sick in bed 

With awful pains in his head 

And continue to take pills 

Just to save the doctor bills. 

Our rams are vigorous and strong 

Free from scab, lice, ticks and 
worms. 

This is sheepman’s poetry to read 

So let us know how many you need. 


A. N. MURDOCK & SONS 
Sugar, Idaho 











THE BEST IN 


HAMPSHIRES 


Some of ENGLAND’S BEST 
HAMPSHIRES contained in my 
importation which will asrive dur- 
ing August. 





I have winners from the—Royal 
—Royal Counties—and Bath and 
West shows, also 300 head of stud 
rams and breeding ewes, person- 
ally selected from England’s 
most noted flocks. 


Can furnish material for show 
herds, stud rams for flock headers 
and breeding ewes unsurpassed in 
quality and conformation. 


For description and prices, write 


Robert S. Blastock 


Versailles, Ky. 
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minimum advances made to the high- 
est paid workers. According to these 
figures a Lawrence worker earning $20 
per week four years ago, now receives 
$54.20. Several hundred thousand 
operatives are affected. 

“Woolen fabrics for fall, 1920, will 
be worth about 3% times their pre- 
war value. Fulton serge No. 3194, 
which cost $1.50 per yard for fall, 1915, 
was $3.20 for fall, 1919, and recently 
opened at $5.50 for fall, 1920. The 
prices given below of a medium priced 
staple fabric, No. 9613-1, is typical of 
the entire market: 

Fall 1914—$1.071%4. 
Fall 1915—$1.20. 
Fall 1916—$1.37¥4. 
Fall 1917—$1.75. 
Fall 1918—$3.12¥Y. 
Fall 1919—$2.50. 
Fall 1920—$4.12¥A. 


“So when the clothing manufacturer 
gets his fabric from the woolen mill 
it is worth $3 to $10 per yard. In 
other words the $5.46 worth of raw 
wool that we started with, costs the 
wholesale clothier anywhere up to $35. 


“But to make the suit, many other 
materials must be used, which in the 
trade are known as ‘trimmings.” Be- 
low are the comparative prices on some 
of the most important of these ma- 
terials: 

Price in Price in 


1915 Jan. 1920 





Ae, wet yt $ .35 $1.15 
Sleeve lining, per yd.......... 18 1.10 
Canvas, oer ye 16 «1.15 
Silk sleeve lining, per 

115 4.50 
Sewing silk, per Ib. ........... 5.70 22.50 


“For the season of spring, 1915, in a 
medium priced suit, the materials used 
by the Hickey-Freeman Company cost 
them $7.54. For a similar suit for 
spring, 1920, the cost to them for ma- 
terials was $24.40. In other words, 
the cost of all materials has advanced 
on an average nearly 225 per cent. 

“This, of course, is only one-half of 
the wholesale clothier’s expense. Labor 
remains to be considered. The aver- 
age wage in one of the Hickey-Free- 
man coat shops, where both men and 
women are employed in equal num- 


’ shortage. 
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bers, was $12.25 a week in December 
of 1914. During the same week in 
December, 1919, it averaged $31.50, 
Even this does not indicate the com- 
plete change, for in 1914 these work- 
ers were employed 50 hours per week, 
whereas in 1919, and at the present 
time, their week consists of only 44 
hours, and this for a wage two and 
one-half times what was paid them in 


1914. 


“Not only has there been a 12 per 
cent reduction in hours, but all along 
the line there has been an accompany- 
ing decrease in production per hour. 
This is the experience also of spin- 
ners, woolen mills and every branch 
of the industry. At present, produc- 
tion in the Hickey-Freeman plant is 
running 20 per cent less than that se- 
cured from the same number of work- 
ers in the spring of 1915. 

“Along with the scarcity of mater- 
ials and decrease in production, there 
came a tremendous increase in the de- 
mand for clothing, created largely by 
the thousands of returned soldiers, who 
needed complete new outfits. A strike 
that tied up the woolen mills for four 
months and strikes in certain of the 
clothing factories aggrevated the 
This led to dealers practic- 
ally clearing out their stocks. The 
industry has scarcely caught up with 
the tremendous demands that started 
when the boys began coming back 
from France. One result of this has 
been a great amount of over-time 
work. Maurice L. Rothschild, the Chi- 
cago merchant, estimates that 25 per 
cent of all clothing today is 
made on over-time—for 
workers receive 50 per cent above their 
regular wage. This is quite an ele- 
ment in the increased cost of labor. 


being 


which the 


“A great many industrial concerns 
are accepting orders today with price 
subject to labor and material costs pre- 
vailing at the time of delivery. While 


the majority of the companies with 
whom the Rochester manufacturers 
deal are accepting their orders subject 
to any price that happens to prevail 
at the time of shipment, or that they 
may wish to charge, the Hickey-Free- 
man Company and other 


Rochester 
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houses have as a body, stood stead- 
fast for the recognition of their con- 
tractual obligations and set their faces 
firmly against the pernicious pyramid- 
ing of prices these practices cause, by 
adhering rigidly to the contract price 
at which they sell their merchandise. 


“It is estimated that the Rochester 
clothiers lost, during the fall, 1919, 
season, over $1,000,000 as the result of 
their adherence to contract prices 
made just prior to a considerable wage 
increase. While they may have over- 
looked an opportunity to grab every 
profit in sight, their stand for sound, 
old-fashioned business integrity will 
earn more for them through the con- 
tinued good-will of the public than any 
profits they may have foregone. 


“This brings us to the retail mer- 
chant. With all the investigations of 
fair price committees and the Attor- 
ney General, practically no cases have 
been found of profiteering among cloth- 
ing merchants. 


“Some people with little experience 
in business immediately jump at the 
conclusion that the difference between 
wholesale and retail price is all profit. 
But all business men know that this 
“profit” must cover the merchant’s 
transportation charge for the merchan- 
dise from factory to store, must pay 
interest charges on his investment, 
provide salaries for the salesman who 
sells you the suit, for the tailor who 
makes alterations, finishes up the 
trouser bottoms, etc. In addition to 
these expenses are his store rent, his 
light, heat, salaries of bookkeeper, gen- 
eral clerks, and the expense of deliv- 
ering the suit to your door. None of 
these costs have declined in the last 
five years and many of them have 
shown a very marked increase. 


“So we complete the chain from raw 
wool to retail store—and who is the 
profiteer? It will be interesting to 
consider for a moment how the ad- 
vanced cost of clothing compares with 
that of certain other commodities. It 
is by no means at the head of the list. 


“Suppose, for example, you are a 
farmer and that wheat is your prin- 
In 1915 you got $1.07 a 


cipal crop. 
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bushel for it. Now you are getting 
$2.31. In 1915 you went out and sold 
25 bushels of wheat and bought a 
pretty fair suit of clothes for your 
$26.75. Impartial investigators place 
the increase in clothing prices at 135 
per cent, * so that now the same suit 
of clothes costs you $62.85. Not so 
much difference there, is there? Corn 
and other crops have advanced in about 
the same proportion. Cotton in 1914 
sold for $0.06 to $0.10 per pound. Now 
it is worth $0.36 or more—over three 
and one-half times the old price. 

“Numerous instances might be men- 
tioned where farm products have ad- 
vanced in price to a much greater de- 
gree. Cabbages, for example, sold in 
the vicinity of Rochester for $50 to 
$100 a ton last winter as compared 
with the pre-war price of $5. Pota- 
toes are now selling wholesale for $4 
or better a bushel. 

“Suppose, again, that you are a lab- 
orer—a common day laborer, if you 
please, working for the great steel 
corporation. For a suit of clothes in 
1915 you spent a week’s wages—$12— 
and you got a pretty poor suit at that. 
Now for the same amount of labor you 
get $30.36 and purchase a better suit 
with your week’s labor than you got 
five years ago. 

“The increased cost of clothing then, 
is the result of many increases in wages 
all along the line in all branches of 
the clothing industry. It is a part of 
a world-wide movement. And the 
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movement has by no means reached its 
limit. 

“Perhaps after all the letters H. C. 
L. should stand for the High Cost of 
Labor.” 





TEXAS WANTS A FAIR MARKET. 





I wired you a few days ago as I noted 
your excellent article entitled “Blind 
Government,” in the June issue of Na- 
tional Wool Grower. Even until now 
[ have hardly had time to write you 
concerning same, so thought my tele- 








HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Hampshire Rams For Sale 





and over. 


as I am quitting business. 





Five three-year-old registered, weight 300 pounds each. 
Forty two-year-old pure bred but not registered, weigh 200 pounds 


Thirty pure bred unregistered, one year old, all good ones. 


These are all Walnut Hall stock, every one is first class. 
one and two-year-olds have never been used. 
Come and see them. 
expenses for the trip if you find them not as represented. 


W.H. Kendrick, Kendrick, Colorado 


The 
Will make low prices 
Will pay all your 
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The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n, 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.06 
6,500 Stockholders 
No annual dues. 


The best dual-purpose 
sheep in America. 


J. Cc. ANDREW 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 











American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
Frank R. Cock, Belle Fourche, S. Dakota 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


For history of the breed, list of mem- 
bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


More Wool Better Mutton 
Best Constitution 


Romneys Bear Investigation 
They are Money Makers 


Write 
Secretary American Romney Breeders 


MONTICELLO, ARK. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


GRAHAM WALKER, President 
Chazy, New York 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 











J. H. Manderfield, manager of the 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards, has been 
named by Governor Bamberger to suc- 
ceed the late John H. Seely, as a di- 
rector of the Utah State Fair. 
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gram might expedite matters and let 
you know your article was being ap- 
preciated, and suggested the very thing 
that should be done. 

I believe if those who may have help- 
ed or desired to cause this depression 
realized such a step as you suggest may 
come to pass that it would help very 
much, and, if it does come to pass, we 


will see things change at once. It is 
nothing more than is due the wool 


growers of the United States, for when 
our government was at war and simp- 
ly had to have American wool and we 
could have gotten a really high price, 
the government said the wool grower 
shall receive so much for . his wool, 
which was only July 31, 1917, prices, 
and, of course, we could not ask for or 
get any more. As is known, scarcely 
any other American product had this 
price restriction placed upon it, and it 
was put upon the wool that it might 
not go higher (not lower). 


Scarcely a complaint was made by 
any sheepman, for they were loyal citi- 
zens trying to win the war and had as 
few, if not a smaller per cent, of Ger- 
man sympathizers, than any other im- 
portant industry in the United States. 
Besides this, the Government asked 
the people to economize in the use of 
wool like other things and encouraged 
the use of shoddy, etc., and thus stored 
up large quantities of wool for future 
war pusposes. Besides this, in some 
instances there was an unjust appraisal, 
which, of course, the Government it- 
self did not intend, though the producer 
suffered just the same. Now all this 
was all right as a war-time measure. 


At the close of the war I, like many 
others, asked the question, “Is the 
Government going to throw our wool 
on the open market without any protec- 
tion after congesting things as it has 
and after so restricting the price in war 
times?” I hardly thought this would 
be done, but to my surprise the Gov- 
ernment did throw our wool on the 
open market and in competition wtih 
the world, with no protection whatever 
except the method of disposing of the 
Government wool on hand, which, in 
reality, was little if any protection. 
This, of course, caused confusion and 
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doubt among the wool growers 
made the wool grower to feel as 4 
child who had tried to do and had done 
a good work for his or her parents jin 
time of need and then was thrown oyt 
upon the world without instruction or 
protection. 

The next spring after war closed 
many growers were in the dark and 
knew not how this Government wool 
on hand would affect their next clip, 
and in many instances sold at a much 
lower price than they 


and 


should have 
received if the Government had pro- 
tected them for a season or 
least, as it should have done. Unmis- 
takable evidence goes to show that as 
a result of things mentioned above, the 
wool grower has lost from ten to thirty 
cents per pound average for the past 
two or three years, which, of course, 
would run into millions of dollars. 
The foregoing are some of the rea- 
sons why the measures suggested in 
your article “Blind Government” 
struck me so forcibly and should im- 
press anyone who is familiar with the 
situation and what the 


two at 


wool grower 
has been up against. 

If you have not already done so, can 
not you immediately get your ideas 
and measures as suggested by you be- 
fore the War Trade Board and proper 
machinery for the exclusion of foreign 
products until domestic products are 
stabilized to a point at least equal to 
production or consumption, as the case 
may be. The embargo you mention on 
wool and lamb and beef, so long 4s J 
there are ample supplies for home con- 
sumption, should be adopted. What 
can be done to get this before the 
proper officials immediately? 


W. C. GAY, Coleman, Teaxs. 





were 


Editor’s Note:—The representatives 
of the wool growers, who were in 
Washington on June 21, also took up | 
the question of Government action to 
prevent ruination of markets by import § 
ed supplies. It was found that there | 
was no prospect of any such action, & : 
cept through action of congress. 





Fifth Annual Ram Sale August 0 
31, September 1, 2, 1920. 
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and WILL WAIT FOR WESTERN CULLING HEAVILY AGAIN 
as a LAMBS 
be: . Killers have established a close cull- 
A large number of thin lambs, both ing process this summer and very few 
7 native and southwest grades, were of- native or southwest sheep have been 
on ott fered for feeding and grazing purposes able to draw bids without a sort. This 
losed 4 the Kansas City market the past has been true at all markets, and evi- 
b month, but countrymen took hold of dently killers, by this process, have 
* them slowly. Small bunches sold at cheapened first cost to themselves ma- 
ol $10.00 to $11.50, and they were the tops terially. The principal reasons for the 
Be of the offerings. The low price was a culling were that lamb offerings thus 
RS! big inducement but the low quality was_ far this summer have been very uneven 
_ | adiscouragement. Many country buy- in size, and condition, and salesmen Rambouillets 
a ers. made no purchases and stated that were not able to find much demand for . 
ia: they would wait until the Western the light weight lambs. They had to 7 ne 
— range movement started. This attitude cut out to size up a bunch properly. WwW. S. HANSEN 
vA country buyers has created the opin- They preferred to sell to packers at a COLLINGTOM, UTAN 
5 * ion that prevailing quotations for feed- good price for the best and let packers 
~~" ing lambs are much lower than West- state a per cent cull. Packers sold 
hee ern flockmasters have a right to expect most of the culls to traders and they 
Pais for their feeding lambs this fall, and were peddled around at almost any 
ak that demand of the most urgent char- price obtainable. Some canner ewes 
din acter will prevail when range lambs _ sold as low as $1.50, wethers $3.00 to 
setit” are moving freely. c ee. $3.50 and most of the cull lambs sold 
| im- 
1 the 
Ower 
, can 
on Sheepmen Demand Low 
1 be Operating Expense 
— : “SAN PETER’—Sheared 51 Pounds 
reign | at head of W. D. Candland’s flock 
} are i Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
1 to | i Ewes and Rams For Sale For 1920 
case | s : 
n on 
y as 





What Save Money 


In the necessary hauling of supplies to camp—in providing swift, sure 
KS transportation of wool from clipping station to shipping point—the 
is Oldsmobile Economy Trucks show supremacy. 


Built for long life and hard usage. Pneumatic cord tires and exception- 


tives ally long springs reduce wear and tear of the mechanism. 

2 in 

k Tourssen will be glad to explain just how it 
up will lower expenses for you. Call and look 

n to over the models now on display at our sales- 


rooms—0or write for literature. 














port: 
“| | ALE. TOURSSEN 
One of My Stud Rams 
ey ° . C. H. CRAIG 
445-49 So. Main Street Salt Lake City Lowden, Walla Walla County, Wash. 
0 Breeder of Pure Bred aud Registered 
tw, RAMBOUILLET SHEEP 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 





for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 


range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 





One of My Stud Ewes. 
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at $8.00 to $11.25. Not in many years 
past has the June offerings of native 
lambs shown commoner quality than in 
the past month. Corn belt states had a 
cold backward spring, sappy grass, and 
little sunshine. Sheepmen tried to get 
by without using feed, and consequent- 
ly many lambs became stunted or made 
a very uneven growth. .. Mm. P, 





CENTRAL OREGON RAMBOUIL- 
LET BREEDERS MEET 





The Central Oregon Rambouillet 
Breeders Association held their semi- 
annual meeting on July 7th at the First 
National Bank of Bend. The meeting 
was for the purpose of arranging for 
the registration of the association’s 
spring lamb crop. Other matters of 
importance such as the sale of the wool 
and the marketing of the surplus rams 
were discussed. If Deschutes County 
holds a county fair this year, the asso- 
ciation plans on making a strong ex- 
hibit. All of the association members 
report a splendid lambing, the percent- 
age running well over 100 per cent in 
the case of each member. 

The meeting was addressed by 
President John Marsh of Tumalo, 
President C. S. Hudson and R. Ward 
of the First National Bank of Bend, 
Oregon. R. A. W. 





GOOD RANGE IN SOUTHERN 
NEW MEXICO 





We had a fairly good lambing in 
this part of New Mexico (Corona)— 
about 90 per cent. We started shear- 
ing about the middle of June. Our 
wool is long and lustrous and also 
very clean. Very little wool has been 
contracted up to the present time 
(June 25th.) Rains have been plen- 
tiful in this section and lambs will 
put on good weight for this fall’s mar- 
ket. 


A few years ago this country was 
the best sheep and cattle range in New 
Mexico, but the so-called settler is 
trying to farm it. This is a great mis- 
take, for this is a strictly grazing coun- 
try. W. H. SULTEMEIER. 
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BEND, OREGON, WOOL SALE 
POSTPONED 





On account of the lack of a wool mar- 
ket the Bend wool sale has been post- 
poned indefinitely. There are now 
some 600,000 pounds of wool in stor- 
age at Bend and there is more still to 
come. This will be held locally for 
the present time, while those clips 
that were bought early in the season 
are being shipped out to their various 
destinations. 

If the market opens up and there is 
some prospect of getting a fair price 
for the product, the wool sale will be 
held in July. The local growers favor 
the local wool sale rather than the con- 
signment method because in the past 
it has usually resulted in their secur- 
ing just as good prices for their wool 
at a considerable less expense. 

R. A. W. 





PLENTY OF GRASS IN WYOMING 





I have spent the spring months in 
traversing Wyoming from _ Rock 
Springs to Cheyenne and a district’ 
covering about seventy miles on each 
side of the railroad, north and south. 
I found the range in excellent condi- 
tion. There is plenty of grass to cut 
for hay, and naturally the stock are all 
looking fine. Wyoming was late in 
shearing this year and it is very for- 
tunate, for if that last 
which was as heavy as any of the win- 
ter, had arrived while they were shear- 
ing or after, the losses of sheepmen 
would have been tremendous. 


J. C. FINDLAY. 


snowstorm, 





DR. McCLURE, VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF COLUMBIA BASIN WARE- 
HOUSE 





Dr. S. W. McClure, former secretary 
of the association, and manager of the 
Cunningham Sheep Company, has 
taken the position of vice-president of 
the Columbia Basin Wool Warehouse 
and Storage Company. His head- 
quarters will be Nampa, Idaho. 
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August, 1920 


FINANCIAL SITUATION WILL 
IMPROVE 


Neither banks, loan companies, nor 
commission houses are courting new 
cattle or sheep loans. “We are tak- 
ing care of renewals and lettings it go 
at that,’ said the head of a Chicago 
concern handling reams of that col- 
lateral. At the recent Montana meet- 
ings, a clamor for money was heard, 
but met faint response. Eastern 
banks are hard pressed and in no posi- 
tion to send surplus funds west. 

Land speculation in the cornbelt has 
left a bad taste in the financial mouth. 
Iowa bankers breathed easy when 
April first settlements had been accom- 
plished, but at that juncture the trou- 
ble was merely bridged. Iowa was 
forced to pull money from every pos- 
sible source, literally draining Chicago 
and is still feeling the effects of a mon- 
etary Katzenjammer. 

“The sheep business will be fi- 
nanced,” predicted J. D. Holliday. “Its 
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superior earning capacity compared 
with cattle is sufficient assurance.” 

Most financial men are of the opin- 
ion that the financial storm will be of 
ephemeral nature and that thirty days 
hence the situation will show material 
improvement. Many Western banks 
have been under the necessity of tax- 
ing their resources t> pay winter feed 
bills and until wool moves will be un- 
able to make new loans. 

The rail strike has hampered woo! 
shipping from Western points to Bos- 
ton, preventing circulation of money 
that would otherwise have returned tu 
Western channels. \. & Ft. 





All indications point to early work 
on a revision of the tariff when Con- 
gress meets in December, says a bul- 
letin of the National Grange. 


Fifth Annual Ram Sale August 30, 
31, September 1, 2, 1920. 











Stutz has a pedigree—the Stutz of 
today lives up to the high standard 
set by its racing ancestors. 


HYLAND MOTOR COMPANY 


57 So. State St., Salt Lake City. 
Wasatch 1450 
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FOR AUGUST 15TH DELIVERY 


I offer 100 Rambouillet Ram 
Lambs and a few yearlings, all 
from Registered Rams of most 
noted breeders of America, and 
big boned, smooth, heavy shear- 
ing, purebred ewes. Special rate 
on the lot. Also a three-year-old 
Registered Butterfield Ram for 


sale. 
W. H. GUSCETTI, 
Loyalton, California. 




















UNREGISTERED 
350 pure bred Rambouillet ewes 
50 pure bred Rambouillet yearl- 


ing ewes 


REGISTERED 
50 pure bred Rambouillet yearl- 


ing ewes 


These ewes are of our own breed- 
ing, are unexcelled in vigor, conforma- 
tion, and fine fleeces, by any sheep in 
the country, and are now being bred 
Also 12 
registered 2-year-old ewes bred to a 


to some of our best rams. 


very promising son of our $3,000 ram. 
All the above in lots to suit purchaser. 


For further particulars, apply to 


Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, California 
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To The Members of the Executive Commission states the following: ment. The exact amount of repara- 
Committee of the National Live “For the reasons stated we are of tion due each shipper can not be de- | 
Stock Shippers’ League: opinion that our finding that it is the termined on this record, and they 
Gentlemen: duty of the shipper to load and unload should comply with rule V of thie 
Further relative to the decision in- livestock in the stockyards at Chi- Rules of Practice.” VO 
volving loading and unloading charges cago was error, and it is therefore re- Under the Act to Regulate Com- 
on livestock at Chicago. We desire versed. And we now find that it was merce, claim for reparation must be 
to call your attention to the following the duty of the carriers to unload and made within two years of the tiie 
conclusion of the Commission in the load livestock at that point. the cause of action accrues. 
original decision dated February 11, “As the services of unloading and Cordially yours, C 
1919: loading are part of the transportation CLIFFORD THORNE. , 
, ; . , n 
“It is clear that the line-haul car- of livestock the collection of separate Saat ee i 
riers are under no obligation to load charges from the shippers for unload- OREGON RAMBOUILLETS TO By 
or unload live stock for shippers, and ing and loading in addition to tke SALT LAKE a 
if they do so they are entitled to com-_ rates on livestock from and to inter- : ; 
. . e ° o - N] 
pensation therefor. In the absence of state points to and from the stock- The Cunningham Sheep Company of a 
tariff provisions to the contrary this is yards was an unlawful and unreason- Pilot Rock, Oregon, is sending to the ‘all 
a separate and distinct service not in- able practice.” Salt Lake Ram Sale 125 yearling ‘i 
cluded in the transportation rate. We Further the Commission says: Rambouillet range rams. I looked ve 
have held that for loading and -1nload- “We further find that shippers who these over carefully before I left there fro 
ing, and for all other special services paid and bore charges for unloading on July 15 and think they are a classy fee 
apart from conveyance, the carriers and loading livestock at the stock- lot of rams. S. W. McCLURE. és 
may properly make a _ reasonable yards in addition to the rates to and aa 
charge, since they are not accessorize] from the stockyards and who are par- McGILL GOES WITH MELADY ‘al 
parts of the transportation whick sec- ties of record herein have been dam- BROS. es 
tion 1 requires the carriers to fur- aged in the amount of such charges J. C. McGill, formerly of the Union tis 
nish.” and are entitled to reparation, with Wool Company, has gone with Melady wl 
In the decision just rendered, the interest from the date of such pay-  Bros., an Omaha commission house. tes 
las 
| dr 
r A l Idaho R Sale |_|: 
First Annua aho Ram Sale |: 
State Fair Grounds, Boise, Idaho, August 23-24, 1920. Under direction of Idaho Ram Sale Association. = a 
| 
ENTRIES Consigned by D. M. Beery, Meridian, Idaho | m 
4 stud rams 14 range rams | fic 
RAMBOUILLETTS Consigned by D. F. Detweiler, Filer, Idaho de 
Consigned by Butterfield Live Stock Co., Weiser, Idaho an ae aan 20 stud ewes in 
5 stud rams 25 stud ewes Consigned by Howland and Pfost, Cambridge, Idaho 
35 range rams 5 stud rams 15 stud ewes to 
Consigned by John K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 60 vanes same 7 
10 stud rams 10 stud ewes s TSWOLDS 
25 range rams ; co : rc 
Consigned by John H. Barton & Son, Beaver, Utah Consigned by D. F. Detweiler, Filer, Idaho 
10 stud rams 5 stud ewes 20 range rams hi 
Consigned by University of Idaho LINCOLNS vi 
1 stud ram 4 range rams Consi d by Howland and Pfost, Cambridge, Idah | 
Consigned by H. E. McElroy, Boise, Idaho a yon “a easaiene - ‘ok caus ying ‘s Ir 
7 range rams E ; Consigned by Butterfield Live Stock Co., Weiser, Idaho 0 
Consigned by C. H. Craig, Lowden, Washington | 5 stud rams fi 
5 stud rams 50 range rams | OXFORDS 
iene, yy le Hannah, Notus, Idaho | Consigned by Chas. A. Cairns, Meridian, Idaho 
25 range rams 
HAMPSHIRES | paagenzel | . 
Consigned by J. Nebeker & Son, Laketown, Utah RELIABLE BREEDERS | d 
10 stud rams 70 range rams Better sires Better flocks 
Consigned by Butterfield Live Stock Co., Weiser, Idaho 
or cial ites an ites ginnin More Wool More Mutton More Money 0 
25 range rams ae - ¥ 920 Il 
Consigned by Angus Hill, Meridian, Idaho The Time August 23-24, 1920 i t! 
25 stud ewes 50 range rams The place—Boise, Idaho n ji 
Consigned by H. J. Renk, Boise, Idaho The Event—Idaho Ram Sale i v 
5 stud rams 10 range rams . is li it 
Consigned by A. J. Firkins, Nampa, Idaho Dwight Lincoln Chas. A. Cairns, Sec. il 
5 stud rams Auctioneer Meridian, Idaho if c 
——— conned , 























